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rrMIE  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  seems  to 
_L  have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  In  the  course  of  its 
eventful  history  it  has  been  brought  to  death's  door  by 
•trophy,  by  internal  disorders,  and  by  the  malpractice  of  its 
physicians.  Yet  it  still  lives.  We  really  thought  that  it 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  its  recent  convulsions,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  bury  it  decently.  Wo 
were  mistaken.  Like  all  creatures  of  low  organisation,  it  is 
wonderfully  tenacious  of  life.  When  one  head  is  cut  off 
another  is  developed,  and  the  mischief  resulting  from  disrup- 
tion is  rapidly  repaired.  Vrom  the  report,  which  we  print 
with  some  reluctance,  our  readers  will  learn  that  Mr.  Buott 
has  formed  another  Executive  Committee,  and  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  trade  to  accept 
the  oiRco  of  President.  With  this  "scratch  company"  the 
energetic  manager  will  doubtless  produce  a  new  sensational 
__^rama  at  the  l  arliest  opporttinity ;  Vs.%  yuutlg  thai  lliere  is 
now  no  Benevolent  Fund,  and  thatTarliamint  has  disposed 
of  the  great  question  of  pharmaceutical  legislation,  wo  fear 
that  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  hitting  upon  a  good 
plot.  Wo  may  be  quite  sure,  however,  tlat  there  will  be 
abundant  talk,  if  but  little  action,  in  thi  now  piece,  and 
that  there  will  bo  no  lack  of  thunder. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  proposed  "  Sandford 
Testimonial."  Those  who  have  watched  the  movement 
which  has  given  us  the  new  Pharmacy  Act,  know  that  the 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  always  been 
in  the  front,  and  that  his  courteous  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Ilia  brother  tradesmen  removed  difficulties  of 
no  small  magnitude.  We  trust  that  the  chemists  and 
druggists  generally,  for  whom  he  has  so  earnestly  laboured, 
will  show  that  they  properly  appreciate  his  services,  by 
contributing  to  the  fund  raised  to  commemorate  them. 


PooB  Paterfamilias  is  always  being  swindled  by  one 
designing  rogue  or  another.  The  last  attempt  on  his 
pockets  has  been  made  by  a  certain  Holywell-street  book- 
seller, who  has  bought  up  the  remainder  of  the  1861  edition 
of  the  "British  Pharmacopoeia,"  which  he  has  rebound,  and 
labelled  invitingly  on  the  back  "  British  Pharmacopooia  and 
Family  Physician."  We  can  imagine  the  unfortunate  pur- 
chaser's perplexity  the  first  time  he  refers  to  its  pages  for 
a  remedy  for  infantile  diarrhcoa  or  adult  indigestion.  Caveat 
emptor,  of  course,  but  we  really  think  the  Medical  Council 
should  take  care  into  whose  hands  they  allow  their  old 
stock  to  get. 


Assistants  under  ago  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  complain  of  the  supposed  hardship  of 
having  to  pass  a  proper  eiamination  before  commencing 
business  on  their  own  account.  We  cannot  regard  them 
as  injured  persons,  and  wo  think  that  Pai-liament  very 
wisely  drew  the  line  of  special  exemption  at  age.  The 
great  object  of  the  Act  is  to  secure  for  the  public  the  services 
of  a  properly-qualified  body  of  pharmaceutists,  and  the 
attainment  of  that  object  would  be  deferred  too  long,  if  the 
modified  examinatiou  had  been  opened  to  all  the  youngsters 
of  the  profession.  The  minor  examination  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  is  not  a  very  dreadful  ordeal,  and  no  young 
man  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  ought  to  shrink  from  the 
small  amoimt  of  study  needed  to  prepare  himself  for  it, 
especially  as  the  knowledge  he  will  thus  gain  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  in  his  business. 


On  Tuesday  last,  a  servant  girl  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Flowers,  at  Bow-street  Police  court,  charged  with  having 
attempted  to  poison  herself  with  "  red  precipitate."  The 
worthy  magistrate  improved  the  occasion  by  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  .\ct  respecting  the  registration  of 
sales  of  poisons.  He  remarked  that  the  chemist  and  druggist 
who  had  sold  the  poison  had  not  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  "  red  precipitate  " 
is  not  deemed  a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
that  conseciuently  Mr.  Flowers  preached  his  sermon  at  the 
wrong  time. 


Tbb  present  number  of  the  Chemist  and  DanooisT  con- 
tains 32  pages  of  literary  matter  in  the  place  of  24  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  space  at  our  disposal.  We  are  glad 
to  inform  our  subscribers  that  this  will  be  a  permanent 
increase,  and  one  which  will  give  us  a  better  opportunity  of 
making  the  Journal  still  more  worthy  of  the  confidence 
which  is  placed  in  it  as  the  organ  of  the  chemists  and 
druggists. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION  1868-9. 
17,  Bloomsbcbt  SquABE. 


ON  Wednesday  evening,  October  the  7th,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  entered  on  a  new  phase'of  organisa- 
tion. It  was  the  first  public  gathering  since  its  proceedings 
had  received  that  promise  of  legislative  sanction  which  the 
coming  year  willj  formally  confirm.  An  unusually  large 
audience  marked  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Some 
were  attracted  by  the  knowledge  that  the  President,  Mr. 
George  Webb  Sandford,  whom  many  the  night  before  had 
met  to  honour,  would  occupy  the  chair,  and  award  the  prizes 
gained ;  others  came  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  anxious  to  see 
the  ladies,  who  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  advancing  civilisa- 
tion were  admitted ;  more  attended  rejoicing  that  the  timid 
counsel,  bom  of  ignorance,  which  had  so  long  shut  out  the 
London  student  from  the  sacred  influence  of  home  was 
upset  for  ever ;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  to  whom  the 
aame  of  the  lecturer  of  the  evening  was  accepted  as  a  pledge 
of  excellent  work  certain  to  be  redeemed.    Passing  over  the 
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proamblo— we  moan  tlie  teu  and  coffee, — wo  maj- just  obsorve 
that  tho  Provisional  Committoe  forgot  that  there  was  another 
thirat  besidoa  that  for  mental  improvement.  Mrs.  Hubbard 
on  gaining  tho  rofroahmont  room  found  tho  cupboaid  in  its 
normal  historical  condition.  More  than  three  hundred 
visitors  crowded  into  tho  narrow  theatre,  which  was  built 
apparently  with  special  reference  to  inconvenience. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  from  Mr.  Sandford,  tho 
various  reports  relating  to  tho  studies  of  the  past  session 
wore  road  by  Profosaora  Itodwood,  Bentley  and  Attfiold, 
that  fi'om  the  Board  of  Examiners  being^oommunicated  by 
Mr.  Sugden  Evans. 

The  Prize  List  is  hero  subjoined. 
The  Pebeiba  Medal  (Major  Examination)  Frank  Harwood 

Lescher. 

The  Peizb  of  Books  (Minor  Examination)  Matthew  Henry 
Stiles. 

LECTURES. 
Chemistky  and  Pharmacy. 

Medal  John  Moss. 

  ...       ...    Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. 

Certtpicatb  op  Honour    . . .    John  Thomas  Ward  Wallis. 
Botany  and  Materia  Medioa. 

Medal   John  Moss. 

Certificate  of  Honour    ...    James  Deane. 
Certificate  of  Merit       ...    John  Thomas  Ward  Wallis. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  reported  on  the  Herbaria  received 
in  competition  for  the  Botanical  Prize. 

The  following  awards  were  made : — 
Bronze  Medal      ...       ..,       ...    Washington  Gimblett. 

Certificate  of  Honour   Martin  Luther  Clift. 

Certificate  of  Merit     ...       ...    Joseph  Button. 

LABOEATOET. 
Practical  Chemistry. 
Medal       ...       ...       ...       ...    William  Arkinstall. 

Certificate  or  Honour   Alfred  Franklin. 

„  I)     ...       ...    Alfred  Neobard  Palmer. 

JACOB  BELL  SCHOLAESHIPS. 

Senior  John  Moss. 

Junior...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    John  Ingham. 

Let  \is  hope  that  hereafter  successful  candidates  will 
omit  those  post-prizeal  discourses,  which,  prompted  though 
they  be  by  gratitude,  are  singularly  ill-timed. 

'Not  without  deep  consideration  did  the  Council  venture 
on  tte  experiment  of  an  Introductory  Address.  It  was  felt 
that  the  higher  position  in  which  the  Society  was  placed 
linked  special  duties  to  increased  advantage,  and  that  it 
behoved  those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  rising 
pharmaceutists,  both  officially  to  extend  the  hand  of  wel- 
come, and  to  tell  them  clearly  and  lovingly  how  best  they 
might  enter  on  their  career. 

Mr.  Henry  Bowman  Brady  rose  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  how  well  he  performed  his  task  the  address  itself  will 
show.  The  first  thing  in  its  pages  that  arrests  the  notice 
of  the  reader  is  the  mechanical  beauty  of  their  composition : 
not  hastily  were  these  sentences  constructed— the  thought 
is  noble,  while  the  music  of  the  wording  lends  an  added 
charm.  We  have  no  wish  to  dilute  Mr.  Brady's  admonitions 
with  any  weak  words  of  ours,  but  we  must  record  the 
attention  with  which  they  were  received.  Whether  the 
lecturer  urged  systematic  study,  or  warned  his  youthful 
hearers  against  surface  work,  or  in  reiterated  appeals  bade 
them  take  for  their  watchword  "  Thobouqh,"  no  passage 
fell  upon  a  listless  ear.  "  It  has  often  been  said  "  (for  we 
must  indulge  in  one  short  extract),  "  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  '  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.' 
Truly  there  is  no  smooth  highway,  and  the  many  tempting 
byeways  that  diverge  from  tho  straight  course,  green,  sunny. 


and  seductive,  that  promise  to  lead  to  the  same  goal,  soon 
show,  though  winding  and  deoeptivo  and  not  easily  traced, 
that  to  whatever  end  they  do  lead  it  is  not  tho  one  desired. 
You  may  know  thorn  only  by  one  fact,  they  always  tend, 
just  a  Uttlo,  downwards."  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
cause  of  steady  persistence  is  strengthened  by  Eichter's 
moral  reflection  ; — "  Eegularity  is  unity,  unity  is  Godlike, 
only  the  Devil  is  changeable."  Wo  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man in  black  is  neither  changeable  nor  deficient  in  per- 
severance. Personally  speaking,  since  the  period  when  in 
our  nursery  there  was  a  folio  illustrated  Milton,  neither  a 
German  mystic,  nor  an  eclectic  pharmaceutist  will  drive  us 
from  the  conviction  that  his  sable  majesty  retains  both 
horns  and  hoofs — give  him  his  due — a  want  of  sustained 
energy  is  not  to  be  included  amongst  his  catalogue  of  faults. 
We  are  afraid  to  transgress  the  limits  of  our  space,  yet  we 
dare  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  last  important  subject, 
namely,  the  fright  use  of  leisure.  Here  we  come  upon  tiie 
speaker  in  his  full  strength— he  does  not  sermonise  about 
recreation,  rather  he  leaves  it  to  the  manly  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  possessed  by  every  honourable  and  intelligent 
student.  London  has  its  great  temptations,  but  they  may 
be  resisted,  and  a  share  of  innocent  amusement  will  do  no 
,harm.  There  remains  a  surplus  residue  of  time  which 
though  not  directly  claimed  by  technical  study  may  wisely 
be  refused  to  pleasure ;  rationally  employed,  it  may  in  itself 
become  the  truest  relaxation. 

Two  modes  were  indicated,  literature  being  anggested 
first : — "  As  far  as  opportunities  permit,  cultivate  a  taste  for 
literature  and  general  science.  A  fair  knowledge  of  our 
English  classics,  is,  at  tho  present  day,[almost  essential  to  any 
one  laying  any  claim  to  respectable  education,  and  assuredly 
there  is  no  mental  training,  except  the  direct  observation  of 
the  works  of  God,  that  is  at  once  so  varied,  so  ennobling, 
and  so  instructive,  as  that  to  be  derived  from  the  writings 
bequeathedj  to  us  by  the  great  men  whose  inner  life  they 
portray."  Devoutly  do  we  wish  that  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  had  swum  into  the  broader  waters  and  left  out  his 
restrictive  adjective — "  English."  In  these  days,  when 
sundry  of  our  brethren  lament  the  want  of  social  status, 
it  is  well  to  hint  that  the  remedy  rests  in  their  own  hands, 
and  they  may  sometimes  be  reminded  of  the  advice  that 
Wesley,  the  dying  musician,  gave  his  son — "stick  to  thy 
Latin  and  Greek- .  recollect  all  the  Wesleys  were  gentle- 
men." 

The  pursuit  [of  any  branch  of  Natural  Science  was  next 
recommended.  How  such  intellectual  avocations  fill  up  and 
crown  the  golden  hours  which  must  otherwise  be  lost ;  how 
they  lead  their  votary,  not  in  mere  poetic  phrase,  but  in 
reality,  to  joys  which  are  ever  new,  and  pure  as  they  are 
ennobling ;  how,  lastly,  effluent  in  blessing,  they  bestow  a 
peace  which  like  the  highest,  passeth  understanding,  Mr. 
Brady's  exposition  will  unfold. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  AND  PBACTICBS 

OF  THE 

VAEIOUS    CLASSES    CONNECTED  WITH 


VII.    the  PHABMACIoT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

WHEN  we  were  penning  the  first  lines  of  these  articles, 
we  had  but  little  cause  to  hope  that  before  they 
were  completed,  a  Pharmacy  Bill,  conferring  a  high  scientific 
status  on  the  hitherto  much  despised  ohomist  and  drtiggi;t, 
would  have  receive!  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Legiila- 
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ture.  Wo  felt  almost  certain  that  the  Irish  Church,  the 
compound  householder,  borough  boundaries,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  Parliamentary  nuisances,  would  have  loft  our  law- 
givers but  little  time  or  wiU  to  consider  whether  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  should  still  continue  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  poisoned  by  an  army  of  ignorant  pretenders  to  phar- 
maceutical knowledge. 

The  science  of  pharmacy  has  at  last  received  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  State,  and  its  professors  are  now  removed  by 
the  law  of  the  land  from  the  category  of  mere  traders  in 
drugs  and  chemicals.  The  future  of  pharmacy  in  these 
realms  will  now  be  a  glorious  one,  for  in  spite  of  our  having 
hitherto  been  considered  as  nothiug  better  than  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers,  we  have  somehow  or  other  managed  to 
produce  a  body  of  pharmacologists  that  will  compare  most 
favourably,  both  in  worth  and  numbers,  with  those  of  France, 
Germany,  and  America.  Such  being  the  case  during  the 
period  in  which  any  ignorant  huckster  could  set  up  a 
"  chemist's  shop,"  what  may  we  not  expect  now  that  every 
pharmacist  must  be,  to  some  extent,  an  educated  gentle- 
man? 

The  now  Act  has  not  been  passed  one  day  too  soon,  for  we 
have  good  reason  to  know  from  the  answers  we  receive  to 
our  questions  in  our  "Corner  for  Students,"  that  an  entirely 
new  race  of  pharmacists  ia  springing  up— men  of  talent  and 
intellect,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hard  work,  who  seem  to  be 
just  ready  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  present  juncture. 
We  know,  too,  from  other  sources,  with  what  satisfaction 
this  measure  has  been  hailed  by  the  students  of  to-day,  -who 
differ  as  much  in  ability  and  education  from  the  student  of 
twenty  years  ago,  as  the  pharmacist  of  1888  will  from  some 
of  the  oilmen-chemists  and  grooer-druggiats  that  now  dis- 
grace our  ranks. 

In  our  former  articles,  we  have  more  particularly  addressed 
ourselves  to  those  portions  of  our  readers  who  are  already 
established  in  good  positions.  In  the  present  article,  we 
desire  more  especially  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  student 
friends,  of  those,  in  fact,  who  will  be  the  "pharmacists  of 
the  future." 

The  position  of  the  British  pharmacist  has  long  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  his  continental  brethren.  The  French 
yharmnn'eii,  who  boasts  of  a  status  only  inferior  to  that  of  the 
medical  man,  cannot  understand  how  it  could  have  happened 
that  the  State,  and,  indeed,  society  generally,  have  so  long 
looked  upon  such  men  as  John  Eliot  Howard,  Daniel  Han- 
bury,  H.  B.  Brady,  Henry  Deane,  W.  W.  Stoddart,  G.  F. 
Schacht,  and  a  host  of  others  as  mere  traders  and  shop- 
keepers. They  point  proudly  to  their  Robiquets,  Soubeirans, 
and  Delondres,  nnd  ask  if  they  would  receive  as  little  recog- 
nition as  men  of  science  as  the  gentlemen  we  have  named, 
had  they  belonged  to  England  instead  of  to  France.  But 
this  disgraceful  state  of  things  will  now  end,  the  Act  just 
passed  will  speedily  bear  fruit,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
exclamations  of  surprise  from  our  foreign  friends. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  and  improved  order  of 
things  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  praiseworthy  and  successful 
exertions  of  Jacob  Bell — prcBclarum  ct  venerabilc  nomen — and 
his  able  coadjutors  at  Bloomsbury-square,  and  the  only  fault 
to  be  attributed  to  their  equally  able  successors  has  been  a 
suspicion  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  and  a  hankering  after 
the  high  and  dry.  The  foundation,  however,  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference  brought  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
together,  and  both  parties  found,  to  their  mutual  astonish- 
ment, that  their  opponents  were  not  such  terrible  or  un- 
reasonable people  after  all.  Differences  were  arranged, 
misundorsta  ndings  were  cleared  np,  friendships  wore  formed, 
and  when  the  meetings  wore  ended,  glasses  were  emptied, 
cigurs  were  smoked,  and  songs  were  sung;  and  so,  by  degrees. 
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the  whole  trade  became  one  in  thought  and  feeling;  the  two 
bills  of  1866  were  soon  soldered  together,  and  the  result 
was  a  measure  that,  with  a  little  alteration,  has  since  become 
law.  ^  —A 

The  pharmacist  of  the  future  will  have  to  begin  his  \ 
apprenticeship  in  a  very  different  position  to  that  of  the  \ 
half-shopboy,  half-ragamuffin  that  only  too  many  pharmaoiftts 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with.  A  pharmaceutical  appren- 
tice should  be  a  well  educated  lad,  well  versed  in  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  an  English  education,  flitSBe  especially  in 
arithmetic,  every  rule  of  which  he  ought  to  have  at  his 
finger's  ends.  It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  pharma- 
ceutical teachers  and  examiners  that  even  men  of  five-and- 
twenty  and  thirty,  who  present  themselves  for  instruction  or 
examination,  are  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  most 
ordinary  arithmetical  operations.  Latin  is,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable, but  we  are  hardly  of  opinion  that  the  pharmaceu- 
tical apprentice  should  have  such  an  extended  knowledge  of 
that  noble  language  as  to  enable  him  to  read  and  enjoy 
such  authors"  as  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  time  spent  in  the. 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  would  surely  be  better  applied 
in  learning  sufficient  French  and  German  to  be  able  to  read 
ordinary  pharmacological  works  in  both  languages.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  natural  tastes  that  would  lead  a 
boy  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  choose  pharmacy  as  a  profes-  , 
sion  would  also  induce  him  to  study  chemistry,  natural  ; 
philosophy,  and  botany  sufficiently  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  ( 
when  he  came  to  open  his  Pereira,  his  Attfield,  or  his  British 
Pliarmacopanaj  we  lvnow"thlIt'ti>Jveial  Citit-t!laiitf  hSnSerhuvg 
"made  it  an  absolute  rule  to  refuse  apprentices ;  but  we 
imagine  that  if  a  good  supply  of  raw  material  of  the  proper 
kind  were  presented  to  them,  they  would  soon  waive  their 
objections  on  this  point. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  heard  complaints  touching 
the  treatment  of  apprentices  by  their  masters.  One  great 
cause  of  quarrel  is  long  hours ;  but  as  this  is  an  evil  that  is 
decreasing  daily,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  leave  it  alone, 
for  the  present,  at  least.  The  conscientious  master  will, 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  his  assistant's,  afford  the  latter 
frequent  opportunities  for  extending  his  knowledge  of  phar- 
macy, whether  by  private  study,  the  attendance  at  classes  or 
lectures,  or  botanical  excursions.  Some  apprentices  are  too 
proud  to  dust  bottles,  or  take  their  turn  at  the  pestle  and 
mortar ;  there  are  others,  again,  who  turn  up  theu-  noses  at 
the  apron.  To  such  proud-souled  gentry  we  feel  almost 
inclined  to  say,  "  Cancel  your  indentures  at  once,  for  you  are 
clearly  not  intended  to  be  a  pharmacist  of  the  future."  Let 
them  visit  the  studios  of  any  of  our  first-rate  sculptors,  and 
see  what  kind  of  a  dress  it  is  they  wear,  even  when  they 
receive  royalty ;  or  let  them  go  to  John  Penn's,  Boulton  and 
Watt's,  or  any  other  famous  engineering  firm,  and  see  tie 
sons  of  peers  and  baronets  working  at  the  forge,  the  vice, 
and  the  hammer  in  suits  of  greasy  moleskin.  They  might 
lately  too  have  seen  Prince  Arthur  working  in  the  trenches 
at  Chatham  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
without  feeling  at  all  degraded  by  it.  Let  the  proud  appren- 
tice remember  that  the  clever  pharmacist  can  only  be  the 
result  of  the  hard-working  apprenfce,  who  disdains  no 
labour,  however  low  or  unintellectual. 

As  the  apprentice  noai-s  the  end  of  his  time,  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  join  the  chemists'  association  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  he  lives.  He  will  have  little  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  for  we  are  delighted  to  find  that  gatherings  for  the 
reading  of  papers  on  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  subjects 
are  being  set  on  foot  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  in 
many  of  our  little  ones.  There  are  few  towns  of  even  minor 
importance  that  do  .not  boast  of  three  or  four  chemists' 
shops,  affording  at  least  half-a-dozen  students,  Who,  by  occa 
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Bionally  meeting:  together,  will  find  their  knowledge  will 
progress  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  if  thoy  studied 
alone. 

Our  American  friends  have  long  since  set  us  a  bright 
example  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  closest  intercommu- 
nication among  members  of  tho  pharmaceutical  profession. 
The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  established  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  tho  mombers  of  the  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy of  New  York  and  Philadoli)hia,  haa  elevated  the  body  of 
pharmacists  in  America  to  a  position  comparable  with  that  of 
their  French  and  German  brethren.    They  sought  no  help 
from  Government,  but  by  means  of  periodical  conferences  on 
scientific  and  trade  matters,  held  in  the  vaiious  large  cities 
of  tho  Union,  together  with  their  numerous  published 
reports,  they  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  American 
pharmacist,  with  all  his  national  love  of  trade,  has  been  able 
to  teach  tho  mother  country  a  few  lessons  in  the  way  of  par- 
suing  science  for  her  own  sake.    Almost  immediately  after 
its  establishment,  the  American  Association  decided  on  a  set 
of  ethical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  members  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  public.  This  excel- 
lent code  begins  by  discountenancing  all  secret  remedies 
and  private  compacts  with  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession.   It  lays  down  general  rules  for  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  tariff  of  prices,  where  such  a  proceeding  is  practicable, 
and,  of  course,  condemns  underselling  and  dishonourable 
competition  in  the  strongest  terms.    It  advises  as  a  sine 
guA  non  that  good  drugs  only  should  be  dispensed,  and  that 
all  pharmacists  should  make  the  continual  examination  of 
every  article  in  their  stock  a  positive  duty.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  it  counsels  a  good  education,  both 
generally  and  professionally.    It  recommends  pharmacists 
to  avoid  prescribing  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  become  serious.    Watchfulness  over  pre- 
scriptions is  also  enjoined,  on  the  ground  that  the  physician 
after  all  is  only  a  man,  and  consequently  not  infallible ;  and 
it  concludes  by  asking  every  member  of  the  profession  to 
place  the  particular  knowledge  he  may  gain  at  the  service  of 
his  brethren,  by  means  of  papers  read  at  meetings,  or 
printed  in  journals.  We  might  easily  enlarge  on  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  excellent  code,  until  we  filled 
many  pages  of  our  journal;  but  the  question  of  pharmaceu- 
tical ethics  has  already  received  such  able  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  our  friend  Mr.  Ince,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  Nottingham  in  1866,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  supplement  it  in  any  way. 

One  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  the  conscientious 
pharmacist  is  the  great  difficulty  of  hitting  that  exact 
balance  between  the  trader  and  the  professional  man  that 
will  afford  him  the  proper  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  certain  modicum  of  beer  to  wash  it  down 
with.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  business  of  a  pharmacist 
is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  a  trade  and  a  profession;  in  carrying 
it  out,  therefore,  successfully,  he  has  a  very  difficult  double 
part  to  play.  It  is  often  urged  with  great  justice  that  the 
very  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good  pharmacist,  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  are  just  those  that  unfit  him  for 
keeping  a  shop.  But  this  objection  is,  we  think,  to  a  certain 
degree,  fallacious.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  scien- 
tific man  is  usually  a  bad  financier,  and  that  habits  of  close 
study  and  research  tend  to  diminish  the  holy  hunger  for 
gold,  without  which  there  is  but  little  success  to  be '  gained 
at  any  profession  or  tr2ide.  Books  and  experiments  unques- 
tionably lessen  one's  ardour  for  battling  with  the  world,  and 
it  is  naturally  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  studious 
pharmacist  to  sit  down  to  the  last  number  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  or,  may  we  say,  of  the  Chemist  and  Druooist, 
than  to  devise  means  for  improviug  his  connection,  or  to  fight 


a  long  and  weary  battle  with  an  unprincipled  wholesale 
druggist  for  supplying  him  with  impure  drugs  or  chemicals. 
Bat  these  little  unpleasantnesses  are  only  the  thorns  on  our 
rose-bush,  and  ore  inseparable  from  every  pursuit.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and 
now-a-days,  alas,  it  is  only  too  true  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  former  quality  enters  into  our  cup  of  life  before  even 
the  cleverest  of  us  can  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  pharmacist's 
education  may  be  supposed  to  unfit  him  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, it  must  be  conceded  that  it  may  be  made  the  moans  of 
training  those  very  faculties  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
trader.  Chemistry  and  physics,  for  example,  will  teach  him 
that  wholesome  incredulity  that  will  lead  him  to  doubt  every 
fact  until  it  is  proved,  to  distrust  first  appearances,  and  to 
believe  only  in  honesty  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Carlyle  says  somewhere  "  that  most  men  are  fools,"  a  dic- 
tum that  is,  we  .fear,  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  so  many  rogues  in  the  world  to  profit  by  their 
foolishness.  The  habits  of  close  observation  acquired  while 
botanising  ought  to  enable  him  to  become  such  a  thorough 
judge  of  human  character  as  to  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  weak  points  of  his  customers'  characters, 
so  that  he  may  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The  neatness  and 
dexterity  acquired  during  his  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
experiments  can  easily  be  applied  to  the  vulgarest  details  of 
every  day  trade,  and]  as  an  educated  man,  he  must  have 
innumerable  pleasures  and  consolations  out  of  business 
hours  that  are  utterly  unknown  to  his  neighbours,  the 
cheesemonger  and  linen-draper. 

The  pharmacist  must,  therefore,  be  as  thoroughly  commer- 
cial as  any  other  tradesman,  not  by  over-reaching  or  sharp 
practice,  as  it  is  euphemistically  termed  now-a-days,  but  by 
true  business  talent.  Constant  watchfulness  over  every  detail 
must  be  the  first  great  quality  of  the  pharmacist  of  the  future ; 
the  rest  will  soon  follow  in  its  wake.    Neatness,  agility, 
ingenuity,  perfect  cleanliness,  quietness  of  manner,  and  the 
tact  that  produces  that  peculiar  mixture  of  politeness,  defer- 
ence, and  dignity  that  make  up  the  gentleman  are  all  easily 
acquired.    There  must  be  no  servility,  no  hand-rubbing,  in 
the  style  of  the  linen-draper's  shop-walker,  no  bearishness, 
under  the  supposition  that  eccentricity  of  manner  will  bring 
in  customers,  and,  above  all,  no  laughing  at  the  poor  and 
ignorant.    As  for  the  pharmaceutical  details  of  business,  we 
conceive  we  have  little  to  do  with  them.    Every  individua 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  advisability  of  manufacturing  his 
own  preparations,  or  of  buying  them  from  a  wholesale  drag- 
gist  ;  we  may,  however,  give  it  as  our  opinion  that,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  a  little  too  much  "  pharmacy  made  easy  "  in 
the  world,  and  that  our  wholesale  friends  are  not  always 
so  accurate  in  supplying  pure  preparations  as  they  might 
be.    The  shop-fittings,  too,  must  be  left  to  every  man's 
taste;  there  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  over-ornamentation 
that  we  have  lately  observed  in  various  establishments 
that  might  be  checked  with  great  advantage.    Too  much 
mahogany  and  gold  leaf  is  apt  to  give  a  pharmacy  a  strong 
resemblance  to  other  places  of  business  where  non-medicinal 
draughts  are  dispensed  in  large  and  profitable  quantities. 
We  have  before  said  our  say  touching  shop-windows,  but  we 
regret  to  have  to  repeat  that,  as  a  rule,  most  of  them  are 
still  simply  contemptible. 

Counter  practice  is  another  of  those  difficult  questions 
that  seem  only  capable  of  being  decided  by  each  individual, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  The  chemist  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  squares  will  but  seldom  be  called  on  to  look 
at  a  foul  tongue,  or  prescribe  for  a  stomach-ache;  but  his 
more  humble  brother  in  the  Wbitechapel-road  will  find  his 
business  almost  entirely  made  up  of  giving  remedies  pro  re 
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natd.  The  moro  enlightened  portion  of  tbo  medical. profes- 
sion have  long  seen  the  necessity  for  allowing  the  intelligent 
pharmacist  to  prescribe  simple  remedies  in  simple  cases,  and 
it  is  only  the  shopkeeping  general  practitioners — may  their 
shadows  grow  less — who  rail  at  us,  and  call  ns  ignorant 
dabblers  in  death-dealing  substances,  whenever  a  pharma- 
cist orders  a  working  man  to  take  a  dose  of  castor-oil  for 
a  fit  of  indigestion.  Every  pharmacist  has  sufficient 
judgment  to  understand  where  to  draw  the  line,  when  to 
mix  a  simple  draught,  and  when  to  send  his  customer  to 
the  nearest  medical  man.  When  visiting  us  with  their 
wrath,  the  medical  profession  should  remember  that  there 
are  many  black  sheep  in  their  own  ranks,  whose  diplomas 
are  often  merely  passports  for  incompetency,  and  cloaks 
for  quackery  of  the  most  barefaced  description. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  pharmacist 
has  at  last  been  placed  in  his  proper  position  with  regard 
to  his  fellow-men,  that  the  medical  profession  will  throw 
off  some  of  that  pedantic  reserve  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  characterises  but  too  many  of  its  members.  Medical 
men  should  bear  in  mind  that  pharmacy  is  the  true  hand- 
maiden to  medicine,  and  the  relations  between  a  pharma- 
cist and  a  physician  are  somewhat  closer  than  those  of  an 
architect  and  a  hodman.  They  should  also  remember  that 
a  proper  undoi-standing  between  the  members  of  both 
bodies  can  only  result  in  great  good  to  the  community. 
Such  a  union  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  productive  of  nume- 
rous investigations  similar  to  those  lately  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Harley,  on  the  action  of  conium,  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus, 
and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  his  able  address  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Conference.  A  little  more  intimacy  between 
the  two  fraternities  would  make  such  researches  the 
rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  at 
present.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  last 
year,  at  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  passed 
a  resolution,  inviting  the  professors  of  the  medical  colleges 
of  that  city,  also  the  medical  profession  generally,  to  take 
seats  at  the  conferences.  This  is  a  wise  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  our  American  brethren,  from  whom  we  have 
much  to  learn,  and  one  that  might  be  followed  with  great 
advantage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  meetings  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  certainly  be  rendered 
much  more  valuable  by  the  presence  of  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  medical  men,  who  would,  we  are  sure,  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  if  their  wish  to  be  present  were  made  known  to 
the  officers  of  that  society. 

In  his  relations  to  his  own  brethren,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  more  sensible  of  our  number  are  daily  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  have  hitherto  separated  us  from  our 
fellow-workers.  The  old-fashioned  trader  that  looked  on  all 
the  chemists  and  druggists  around  him  as  his  natural 
enemies  is  fast  dying  out,  and  we  could  name  certain  fierce 
rivals  who  have  so  far  abolished  the  old  system  that  they  not 
only  meet  at  each  other's  firesides,  but  dip  their  _hands  into 
each  other's  specie  jars  now  and  then,  and  even  transfer  an 
assistant  for  two  or  three  days,  in  case  of  illness.  All  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  less  we  have  of  trade-prejudice  the 
better.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  secrets  that  are  insepar- 
able to  the  carrying  on  of  every  business;  but  there  is, 
luckily,  a  vast  difference  between  revealing  them  and  cutting 
a  rival  dead  in  the  street  because  he  tries  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  name  means  that  we  do.  But  these  petty  jealousies 
are  fast  diminishing  under  the  good  influence  of  increased 
education  and  more  widely-spread  gentlemanly  feeling,  and 
although  it  would  be  futile  to  .hope  for  their  utter  extinc- 
tion, aa  long  as  the  till  forms  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
pharmacy,  wo  still  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  little 
known  to  the  Pharmacist  of  the  Future. 
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In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  that  fine  old  motto  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ince,  in 
his  momorable  essay  on  Pharmaceutical  Ethics:— IHelat, 
scientia,  iempei-antia,  vigilanlia,  el  sludium  assiduum  ornanlphar- 
vMcoposum.  This  motto  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  phar- 
macy in  the  world,  and  the  lessons  it  conveys  meditated  on 
continually  by  the  earnest  pharmacist.  If  wo  had  sufficient 
time  and  space  at  our  command,  we  might  use  it  as  a  text 
for  a  lay  sermon.  The  pharmacist  of  the  future  must  first 
of  all  possess  that  piety — using  the  word  in  its  good  old 
wide  sense — which  teaches  us  to  love  "  all  things,  both  great 
and  small  j"  that  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  that  makes  the 
honest  man ;  that  temperance  that  is  the  foundation  of  a 
healthy  life  and  an  honourable  business ;  that  watchfulness 
over  great  and  little  things  that  constitutes  the  successful 
trader ;  and,  lastly,  that  unremitting  study  of  books,  things, 
and  men,  that  makes  a  man  the  bright  and  shining  orna- 
ment of  a  noble  profession. 


SODA  WATER. 


MR.  Proctor's  paper  "  On  Faulty  Samples  of  Soda  and 
Potash  Water"  has  certainly  become  the  sensa- 
tional paper  of  the  Norwich  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  these  waters, 
elicited  by  that  communication,  have  been  brought  very 
prominently  before  the  public.  They  are  not  new  to 
chemists,  though  we  confess  ourselves  reluctantly  obliged  to 
believe  that  the  practice  of  preparing  simple  aerated  waters, 
and  supplying  these  under  such  various  misleading  titles 
as  the  public  may  require,  is  rather  more  general  than  we 
had  hoped.  We  have,  of  course,  nothing  at  all  to  say 
against  simple  aerated  waters,  as  such ;  at  the  same  time 
no  amount  of  reasoning  wiU  ever  convince  us  of  the  justice 
of  labelling  a  bottle  "  Soda  Water  "  which  really  contains  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  alkali  at  all.  The  popularity  of 
these  beverages  with  the  public  and  the  medical  profession 
has  arisen  from  a  general  belief  in  the  value  of  small  doses 
of  soda,  or  potash,  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and 
we  can  hardly  consider  it  honourable  to  pharmacy  that  any 
system  of  deception  or  misrepresentation  in  medicine 
should  be  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged.  Our  con- 
temporary, the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  which  journal  no  subject 
ever  comes  amiss,  has  devoted  a  leading  article  to  Soda . 
Water,  taking  the  discussion  we  have  alluded  to  for  its  text, . 
The  writer,  after  favouring  the  world  with  an  elaborate ' 
flourish,  with  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  Byron,  and 
allusions  to  George  the  Fourth  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
more  or  less  appropriate,  comes  to  Mr.  Proctor's  statement 
that  out  of  five  samples  of  soda  water  which  he  had  analysed,, 
not  one  turned  out  that  which  it  professed  to  be  "  even 
when  the  name  of  the  maker  might  be  expected  to  be  a. 
guarantee  of  its  good  quality."  After  this,  we  are  coolly 
informed  that  "  Mr.  Proctor  was  virtuously  indignant  with- 
out a  cause."  For  our  own  part,  we  think  Mr.  Proctor  did 
well  to  be  angry,  and  may  add  that  we  have  received,  with' 
much  satisfaction,  private  communications  from  several  of 
the  most  eminent  manufacturers,  assuring  us  that  in  their 
cases,  at  least,  each  bottle  which  they  label  Soda  Water 
does  contain  15  grains  of  the  alkali.  We  do  not  propose  at 
this  moment  to  mention  any  names,  but  we  may  add  that 
the  popularity  of  the  waters  which  we  know  do  contain  this 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
not  always  the  case  that  "  the  pubUo  have  a  very  marked 
aversion  to  the  flavour  of  soda  in  their  aerated  drinks." 
The  fact  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  genuine  Soda  Water 
requires  great  care  and  cleanliness  in  its  maaufactore,  and. 
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above  all,  it  is  essential  that  pure  natural  water  should  bo 
employed.  Thaao  aro  the  points  which  our  greatest  manu- 
Ikoturois  have  attended  to,  and  with  15  grains  of  carbonate 
of  Boda  in  each  bottle,  we  ai-e  not  aware — and  wo  have 
purposely  tasted  some— of  any  flavour  of  soap-Huds,  or  any 
other  flavour  than  a  meat  agreeable  one.  Why  the  flavour 
of  soap  should  have  been  specially  pointed  out  we  cannot 
understand.  To  produce  that,  wo  imagine  caustic  alkalies 
would  havo  to  bo  used,  or  Iho  water  must  contain  oily  im- 
purities, to  which,  with  ;ill  its  faults,  it  is  surely  little  liable. 
Wo  leave  the  subject  now,  but  shall  bo  glad  to  havo  further 
communications  on  either  side;  and  we  hope  some  good  may 
result  from  the  publicity  which  has  arisen  respecting  this 
matter. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  PHAEMACT. 


IN  our  last  number  we  briefly  reported  the  meeting  of 
homceopathio  physicians  and  chemists,  called  together 
to  discuss  the  effect  C'f  the  new  Pharmacy  Act  upon  the 
practice  of  Homoeopathy.  Wo  now  return  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, partly  because  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  entire  trade,  and 
partly  because  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
occasion  offers  to  refer  in  a  fiiondly  spii-it  to  the  general 
relation  of  chemists  throughout  the  country  to  this  com- 
paratively recent,  but  ceitainly  flourishing  branch  of  the 
medical  profession.  And  at  the  outset  of  our  remarks  we 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  presume  to  offer 
no  opinion  whatever  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  system 
of  treatment.  Whether  homaopathy  be  a  science,  a  delu- 
sion, or  a  swindle,  is  not  the  question  which  we  at  present 
propose  to  discuss  ;  the  simple  fact  of  its  rapid  success  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
is  all  we  care  to  regard  just  now. 

The  history  of  homoeopathy  in  England  may  be  told  in  a 
very  few  sentences ;  its  theories,  as  we  have  hinted,  are 
somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  this  paper.  Its  chronicles 
belong  almost  entii'ely  to  the  present  century,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  uarratives  of  its  apostles,  they  repeat  the  old 
story  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  which  has  marked  the 
commencement  of  every  new  era  of  truth.  But  we  cannot 
help  remaiking  that  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  homoeopathy 
have  generally  been  vci-y  shrewd  men  of  business.  It  is 
quite  true  that  many  members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  attack  this  system  most  violently 
with  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  have,  in 
their  own  estimation  no  doubt,  left  it  many  times  for  dead. 
The  British  pubUe,  however,  either  from  its  national  sym- 
pathy with  the  weaker  side,  or  more  probably  from  a  not 
unnatural  desire  to  try  some  more  pleasant  system  of  medi. 
cine  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  dominant,  gave  the 
little  stranger  a  hearty  welcome,  and  it  has  been  ever  since, 
and  still  is,  growing  amazingly  in  favour,  more  especially 
with  those  classes  whose  favour  is  of  substantial  value. 
Hence  we  see  establishments  entirely  devoted  to  this 
system  fast  increasing  around  us,  and  in  every  large  town 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  homoeopathic  physicians  and  homoeo- 
pathic chemists  are  now  regarded  as  regular  and  indis- 
pensable institutions.  Advocates  of  homoeopathy  naturally 
refer  to  this  remarkable  development  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  theories;  but  while  we  have  no  wish, 
aa  we  said  before,  to  disparage  their  arguments,  we  would 
.point  out  very  prominently  that  the  achievement  of  so 
much  favour  with  the  public  is  altogether  independent,  and 
thortfore  no  evidence  of  the  value  or  worthlossness  of 
homoeopathic  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Among 
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individuals  success  is  generally  a  fair  criterion  of  merit ;  but 
it  only  needs  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  all 
theories  and  economies,  either  medical,  social,  or  religious,  to 
convince  us  that  the  growth  of  error  has  been  always  at 
least  as  rapid  as  that  of  truth.  The  credit  of  making 
homooopathy  popular  in  England  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by 
any  medical  man.  The  public  were  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  keex^jing  little  medicine  chests,  and  dealing  out  to  them- 
selves and  their  families  the  pretty  little  do.ses,  with  their 
terror-inspiring  Latin  names ;  and  homoeopathic  chemists 
and  physicians  readily  came  forward  to  supply  a  demand 
which  the  public  had  created.  Then  followed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  faculty,  series  after  series  of  eipeiiments, 
with  all  sorts  of  drugs,  in  all  sorts  of  diseases,  practised  on 
those  long-suffering  beings,  whom,  with  singular  appro- 
priateness, the  doctors  call  their  "  patients  ;"  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  cases  generally  turned  out  exactly  as  the  expe- 
rimentalists had  anticipated.  This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair 
r6sumi  of  the  art  of  building  up  almost  any  so-called  system 
of  medicine,  and  it  certainly  applies  to  the  one  now  under 
review,  which  we  readily  admit  is  the  only  one  which  can 
with  propriety  be  called  a  system  at  all.  The  only  doubt 
in  some  minds  is  whether  homoeopathists  have  not  out- 
systcnied  system. 

Looking  at  homoeopathic  practice  from  a  strictly  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  demands  to  bo  supplied  by  some  one 
or  another  with  homoeopathic  remedies — the  "  medicines  of 
mercy,"  as  one  writer  has  neatly  described  them — and  we 
confess  ourselves  altogether  unable  to  comprehend  the  pre- 
judice which  has  deterred  general  chemists  from  supplying 
these  remedies,  and  has  diverted  from  them  so  profitable  a 
share  of  the  physic-taking  public's  patronage.  If  a  chemist 
has  conscientious  objections  to  supply  articles  that  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  produce  of  "  humbug,"  he  certainly  deserves 
honour  for  his  self-sacrifice ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
jierfectly  honourable  trade  should  not  be  carried  on  in 
homoeopathic  remedies  by  one  whose  faith  in  allopathy  is 
unshaken.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  the  druggist's 
duty  to  decide  whether  a  medicine  asked  for  be  of  value  or 
not ;  and  secondly,  we  presume  he  is  no  more  morally  bound 
to  believe  in  the  perfect  virtues  of  every  article  in  which  he 
deals,  than  is  a  bookseller  to  supply  only  such  works  aa 
shall  exactly  agree  with  his  own  views.  We  cannot  think 
that  either  the  prosperity  or  the  honour  of  the  drug  trade 
demands  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  jalap  and  senna ;  and 
if  customers  will  continue  to  ask  for  bread,  what  reason  or 
policy  can  induce  the  druggists  to  persist  in  offering  them 
stones  ?  If  a  person  wishes  to  bleed,  to  sweat,  or  to  be 
purged,  let  him  have  leeches,  or  Dover's  powder,  or  salts,  as 
the  case  may  require ;  but  we  can  see  no  manner  of  reason 
why  he  should  be  bled,  sweated,  or  purged  against  his  will. 
Let  chemists  and  druggists  be  as  highly  educated  as  they 
will,  but  let  them  be  thoroughly  catholic  in  their  studies, 
and  liberal  in  their  judgment  of  new  ideas,  both  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  No 
chemist  will  find  himself  any  the  worse  for  an  examination 
into  the  principles  of  homoeopathy;  and  if  he  wishes  the 
public  to  regard  him  as  well  informed  in  his  business,  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  these 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  new  ideas  which  are  so  constantly 
arising. 

The  position  in  which  dealers  in  homojopathic  medicines 
are  placed  by  the  new  Pharmacy  Act  is  certainly  a  curious 
one,  and  is  a  situation  not  unlike  what  the  Americans  would 
term  a  "  quandary."  As  we  have  before  remarked  in  this 
journal,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, both  within  and  without  the  house,  these  gentla- 
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men  have  calmly  watched  the  proceedings  with  a  perfectly 
placid,  not  to  pay  a  listless,  feeling  of  fancied  security ;  and 
now,  forsooth,  some  of  them  chooso  to  make  the  complaint 
that  it  WHS  hurried  through  Parliament.  That  their  interests 
•were  affected  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  until 
a  month  or  two  after  the  Bill  had  passed  into  law.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Ilomasopalhic  Review  suddenly  sounded  the  note 
of  alarm,  and  "  with  one  start  and  with  one  cry  "  the  whole 
body  seemed  to  awake  to  something  like  a  just,  though 
apparently  a  most  bewildered  conception  of  their  danger 
The  report  of  their  recent  meeting  presents  such  an  amusing 
and  yet  withal  so  pathetic  a  picture  of  their  dismay,  that  we 
offer  a  few  of  its  features  to  our  more  general  readers. 

The  difficulties  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  our 
homceopathic  friends  relate  to  three  points :  first,  to  the 
legal  right  to  registration  of  all  those  who  supply  homoeo- 
pathic medicines ;  secondly,  to  the  preparation  of  these 
remedies  ;  and  thirdly,  to  their  sale.  Now,  with  respect  to 
registration,  we  see  very  little  difficulty,  no  injustice,  and 
certainly  some  benefit  resulting  from  the  Act.  It  simply 
provides  that  none  but  registered  chemists  and  druggists 
shall  for  the  future  supply  certain  poisons  and  their  pre- 
parations; and  all  those  gentlemen,  whether  homoeo- 
pathic or  allopathic,  who  have  fairly  kept  "  open  shop  for 
the  compounding  of  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  "  have  undoubtedly  the  right  of  registration. 
It  is  equally  clear  that,  if  properly  carried  into  force,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  this  Act  will  entirely 
prevent  grocers,  booksellers,  and  hairdressers  from  retailing 
the  poisons  included  in  the  schedules  in  any  form  whatever  ; 
and  we  know  that  in  some  countx-y  towns  these  classes  have 
been  selected  by  some  wholesale  homoeopathic  chemists  to 
be  their  agents.  We  congratulate  our  readers  on  this 
result,  and  it  is  this  reason  which  has  induced  us  to  recom- 
mend them  at  this  particular  time  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  more  generally  homceopathic  retailers  themselves. 
The  second  difiiculty  which  occurred  to  several  speakers  was 
a  doubt  whether  they  would  still  be  permitted  to  prepare 
their  medicines  from  their  own  formularies.  This  matter, 
too,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide,  and  we  cannot 
but  express  our  surprise  that  any  question  should  have 
arisen  upon  this  subject  at  all.  The  words  of  the  Act  are 
explicit,  that  no  one  shall  "  compound  any  medicines  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  except  according  to  the  formularies 
of  the  said  Pharmacopoaia ;"  and  this  clause  can  no  more 
interfere  with  the  preparation  of  homceopathic  tinctures  of 
aconite,  sulphur,  or  belladonna  than  it  can  with  that  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  or  Cookie's  pills.  But  the  thu-d  difiiculty 
is  certainly  a  serious  one.  It  is  unquestionably  a  grievance, 
and  may  become  a  matter  of  considerable  annoyance,  to 
those  who  have  any  trade  in  homceopathic  medicines.  Clause 
17  of  the  Act  distinctly  forbids  the  sale  of  certain  poisons, 
and  all  tlieir  preparations,  except  under  very  carefully  defined 
restrictions.  After  the  1st  of  January,  therefore,  any  chemist 
who  shall  supply — say  a  dispensing  tube  of  aconite  globules, 
of  whatever  attenuation,  except  to  a  person  known  to  him,  or 
introduced  by  such  a  one,  and  unless  such  sale  be  entered 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  with  a  statement  of  the 
object  for  which  the  aconite  is  required,  and  all  this  be 
attested  by  the  signitures  of  the  purchaser,  the  vendor,  and 
a  witness,  that  chemist  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  .£5  for 
the  first,  and  .£10  for  every  subsequent  offence.  Further,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  all  the  medicines  in  general  demand 
shall  be  labelled  with  the  word  "  poison  ;"  and  though  this 
is  but  a  minor  inconvenience,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
fest absurdity,  and  for  that  reason  is  likely  to  become  a 
source  of  error.  These  anomalies,  then,  were  the  points 
which  the  homoeopathic  chemists  and  doctors  met  to  discuss ; 


and  while  we  fully  agro:  with  them  as  to  the  deshability  of 
obtaining  an  amendment  in  the  law  on  the  third  point,  we 
must  confess  to  some  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the 
result  they  arrived  at  after  their  deliberations.  Several 
altered  readings  wore  proposed  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  the  most  extraordinary  suggestion  being  that 
offered  by  a  gentleman  appai'ently  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
Preston's  advertisement  of  non-poisonous  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  namely,  that  in  Schedule  A,  after  the  words  "  arsenic 
and  its  preparations,"  should  be  added,  in  parenthesis,  "unlect 
deprived  of  their  poisonous  properties ! "  None  of  the  ideas,  how- 
over,  appeared  to  meet  with  very  general  approval,  and  the 
result  of  the  meeting,  as  wo  gather  from  the  UomoiopatAic 
Review,  was  that  the  homcaopathists  intend  to  let  the  matter 
stand  until  a  case  shall  arise  for  judicial  decision. 

"We  cannot,  however,  consider  this  determination  In  any 
respect  satisfactory.  The  question  will  have  to  be  settled 
sooner  or  later,  and  we  apprehend  that,  as  the  law  stands,  a 
decision  must  be  given  against  the  chemist  who  may  be 
selected  for  prosecution.  In  that  case  this  is  only  a  waste 
of  valuable  time,  and  it  also  keeps  in  suspense  those  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  the  Bill.  Surely  if  an  exemptive 
clause  is  worth  having,  it  is  at  least  worth  asking  for ;  and 
we  may  confidently  assume  that  if  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  so  reasonable  a  request  were  pi'operly  represented  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  remedy  an 
anomaly  which  was  never  contemplated.  We  understand 
that  a  Society  of  Homojopathic  Chemists  is  about  to  be 
formed.  On  that  Society,  therefore,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
pressing  our  advice  somewhat  urgently,  as  by  their  union 
and  influence  they  might  easily  carry  out  the  plan  we  pro- 
pose. Let  them  prepare  an  authoritative  document  setting 
forth  an  exact  statement  of  the  preparation  of  homoeopathic 
attenuations,  and  showing  minutely  the  proportions  of 
poisons  which  these  contain.  They  might  then  confidently 
ask  that  all  such  should  be  specially  exemjoted  from  the 
limitations  otherwise  imposed.  Strong  tinctures  would  of 
course  stQl  and  properly  come  under  the  Act,  and  to  this 
homoeopathists  would  only  too  gladly  submit.  A  secondary 
but  an  important  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the 
body  by  adopting  such  a  course  would  be,  that  they  would 
thus  publicly  refute  the  accusation,  frequently  made  and 
not  without  some  appearance  of  foundation,  that  theirs  is  a 
secret  system,  and  consequently  a  system  of  quackery  ;  and 
they  would  show  themselves  willing  to  base  the  efficacy 
of  homoeopathy  not  on  mere  fancy,  but  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Hahnemann. 


TRADE  COUBTESIES  IN  AMERICA. 


THE  following  is  copied  froni  the  New  Torlc  Druggists' 
Price  Current,  and  as  it  refers  to  an  English  firm  well 
known  to  our  readers,  wiU  be  of  interest : — 

"In  our  issue  of  the  9th  of  September  a  leading  article, 
headed  "Disgraceful  and  Dishonest  Practice,"  appeared. 
In  said  article  we  laid  special  stress  upon  the  imitation  and 
piracy  of  Trade  Marks. 

"  Mr.  X.  Bazin,  a  perfumer  in  Philadelphia,  considers  him- 
self an  aggrieved  party,  and  sends  vm  the  following  letter. 
Mr.  Bazin  is  a  Frenchman,  and,  of  course,  his  letter 
breathes  nothing  but  the  true  French  politeness  :  so,  no 
doubt,  he  thinks ;  we  let  the  public  judge  for  themselves. 
Here  it  is  :  •  i 

"Mr.  Editor: — I  pronounce  the  leader  of  your  journal 
of  the  9th  instant  a  wicked  lying  libel ;  as  care  is  taken  in 
it  to  herald  the  exact  address  of  a  certain  firm,  designating 
the  street  and  number  of  its  place  of  business,  intelligent 
readers  will  look  upon  it  as  a  puff  for  the  benefit  of  that  house. 
If  its  success  is  to  bo  founded  upon  slanderous  abuse  of 
honest  neighbours,  it  will  not  be  envied  by  any  one  who 
esteems  the  robbery  of  character  as  great  an  offence  as  the 
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l:u-ceiicy  of  property.  Tlio  pufling  of  uii  article  of  trade  by 
an  indecorous  newspaper  attack  is  a  course  that  is  beneath 
the  contempt  of  a  rospoctablo  trader,  and  I  sliall  not  permit 
myself  to  be  dragged  into  a  newspaper  controversy,  and 
down  to  the  level  of  those  who  resort  to  it.  Hero,  in  the 
city  of  my  adoption,  where  I  have  resided  for  over  twonty- 
fivo  years,  whore  I  am  well  known  in  the  community,  no 
man  will  impeach  my  character  for  honesty  or  honour. 
Why  you,  sir,  a  stranger  to  mo,  should  spontaneously,  without 
notifying  mo,  without  asking  for  a  word  of  explanation,  have 
ventured  to  strike  at  a  hitherto  unsullied  reputation,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  A  full  column,  the  editorial  column  too, 
of  your  sheet  devoted  to  scurrilous  abuse  of  a  name  whose 
solo  offence  is  his  honourable  pursuit  of  a  business  in  which 
one  of  your  advertisers  is  engaged,  thus  furnishing  an  extra 
notioo  of  groat  dimension  and  unusual  size.  It  is  no  reply 
to  say  that  in  a  week  after  I  may  use  the  same  medium 
for  a  reply,  the  slander  will  in  many  cases  pass  and  remain 
undiluted,  eilaced  it  never  can  be.  That  '  an  injunction  may 
rightfully  be  issued,'  'and  ought  to  be  issued  where  one 
dealer '  has  counterfeited  and  pirated  '  another's  trade  mark,' 
and  uses  '  false  representatives '  to  divert  custom  to  himself, 
is  most  emphatically  true,  and  the  question  naturally  at 
once  arises, — Why  has  the  firm,  whoso  filthy  cudgel  you 
hare  taken  up,  not  asked  such  an  injunction  ? — On  a  much 
weaker  case  than  that  which  you  have  claimed  to  exist,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  would  in  a  very  few  hours  paralyse 
the  hand  of  the  pirate  and  counterfeit;  and  if  any  such 
case  as  you  have  supposed  really  existed,  an  Injunction,  not 
a  Libel,  would  have  been  resorted  to.  The  allegation  that 
I  took  his  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  transferred  it  to  a 
lithographic  stone,  is  an  unmitigated  falsehood.  My  label 
is  not  a  counterfeit,  a  piracy  of  his,  and  if  he  or  his  agents 
think  otherwise,  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy,  and  you 
have  yourself  suggested  it.  If  I  have  unjustly  deprived 
them  of  the  smallest  right,  or  unlawfully  divested  from  them 
the  smallest  profit,  ample  redress  is  open  to  them,  and,  after 
having  tried  it,  they  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  give  column 
puffs  of  their  article  by  advertising  the  result  of  suit; 
perhaps  that  will  not  be  the  right  sort  of  puff,  as  the  case 
might  not  succeed,  and,  therefore,  a  newspaper  assault  is 
preferred.  But  such  an  attack  establishes  no  right  any 
more  than  a  kindred  violence  upon  the  person  would  do  it ; 
if  you  or  your  correspondent  had  ruthlessly  waylaid  me,  and 
aseaUed  my  body  in  the  dark,  you  would  have  shown  just  as 
clearly  that  I  was  in  the  wi'ong  and  the  'agent  in  the  right,' 
as  you  have  done  by  the  reckless  assault  upon  my  reputa- 
tion. The  charge  that  your  paper  has  made  against  me  is 
false,  and  I  challenge  its  author  to  show  his  rcgai-d  for 
truth  and  integrity  by  doing  his  best  to  support  his  allega- 
tions before  the  proper  tribunal ;  if  he  has  any  such  regard, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same  calumny  will 
convey  to  your  readers  a  full  apology  for  his  gross  offence. 
I  promise  him  every  accommodation  and  facility  towards 
ensuring  a  speedy  decision  of  his  course,  and  if  he  has  any 
such  right  as  yotir  article  has  set  up  for  him,  he  can  have 
his  injunction  before  the  issue  of  your  next  week's  number." 

"  Your  paper,  I  presume,  circulating  far  and  wide,  and, 
having  been  the  medium  of  publishing  a  foul  slander,  I  ask, 
B3  a  first  step  towards  justice,  that  you  give  place  to  this 
article  as  prominently  as  you  did  to  the  Ubel  which  has 
elicited  it.  If  you  ask  it,  I  wUl  cheerfully  pay  for  its 
publication.  In  conclusion,  I  further  complain  of  you  that 
you  did  not  communicate  your  article  to  me,  but  left  it  to 
chance  that  I  should  discover  what  you  had  done;  thus 
allowing  the  libel  to  spread,  untU  I  should  accidentally 
learn  its  existence,  and  be  enabled  to  deny  its  truth  and 
court  the  investigation  usual  with  all  persons  who  do  not 
stab  bosom  or  reputation  in  the  dark,  whether  gratuitously 
or  for  hire. 

"X.  BAZIN, 
"917  Cherry  Street. 
"  Philadelphia,  September  14th,  1868. 

OXnt  BEMAEKB: 

"  Mr.  Bazin  says  :  '  As  caro  is  taken  to  herald  the  exact 
address  of  a  certain  firm,  designating  thesti-eet  and  number 
of  its  place  of  business,  intelligent  readers  will  look  upon 
it  as  a  puff,'  etc.  Our  readers  will  notice,  Mr.  X.  Bazin  not 
only  signs  his  name  to  his  polite  letter,  but  he  carefully 
adds  his  number  of  the  street  and  place  of  business  also. 


ergo,  as  he  says,  ho  wants  a  puff,  and  we  let  him  have  it 
gratis ;  yet,  how  strange  is  human  nature,  what  a  difference 
it  makes  to  him,  whose  number  and  street  is  mentioned ! 

"We  have,  in  our  article  of  the  9th  instant,  charged  Mr. 
Bazin*  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  well-known 
trade-mark  of  Eugene  liimmel,  of  London  and  Paris,  and 
we  hope  to  prove  it,  beyond 

"  Hero  is  the  cut  of  Mr.  Kim-  ff^||(|jM)  njf 
mel's  Ihlang-Ihlang — a  cut  used  W  flyV^  T^'niifflffllVnWw 

by  his  agents,  Messrs.  Edward  '  ^  JPjUj^^ 

New  York,  in  all  their  adver- 

tisements,  and  the  public  at  large  has  become  familiar  with 
the  same. 

"  Here  is  the  cut  of  Mr.  X.  Bazin,  of  917,  Cheny-street, 
Philadelphia.  This  cut  is  the  true  fac-simile  of  a  label  of  a 
bottle  of  Bazin's  Ihlang-Ihlang,  bought  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses in  Philadelphia,  and  we  ask  the  trade  at  large  where 
is  the  difference." 

[Here  follows,  in  the  original,  M.  Bazin's  cut,  which  it  is 
of  course  impossible  for  us  to  procure,  but  which  is  in  every 
particular  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Eimmel.  After  point- 
ing out  minutely  the  points  of  resemblance,  the  writer 
proceeds.] 

"  So  far  we  hope  to  have  proven  to  the  trade  at  large  the 
exact  position  of  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  and  all  the  other 
minute  details;  should  anyone  doubt  it,  we  are  ready  to 
produce  to  anybody  and  everybody  the  bottle  of  Mr.  Bazin's 
Ihlang-Ihlang  and  the  cut  of  Mr.  £immel,  the  whole  of 
which  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 

"  To  go  further,  and  as  proof  that  Mr.  Bazin  has  violated 
Mr.  Eimmel's  Trade  Mark,  we  challenge  him  to  give  his 
authority  of  spelling  Ihlang-Ihlang  with  I-h-lang  I-h-lang. 

"  This  flower  of  flowers  Ylang-Ylang  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
grows  only  upon  the  PhiUippine  Islands,  and  as  Mr.  Bazin 
is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  man  of  education,  he  will  not  deny 
that  the  true  spelling  of  a  Spanish  word  or  words  is  in  such 
cases  always  with  a  Y,  and  not  with  an  I-h, 

"  Mr.  Eimmel  adopted  this  original  spelling,  and  all  other 
perfumers  have  respected  his  property.  The  world  at  large 
has  a  right  to  obtain  the  Ylang-Ylang,  and  as  such  spell  it 
upon  their  label  in  the  true  manner  of  its  Spanish  origin. 
In  Paris  all  the  perfumers  make  Ylang-Ylang.  In  Philadel- 
phia Messrs.  E.  &  G.  A.  Wright  make  Ylang-Ylang  extracts 
for  the  handkerchief  and  spell  upon  their  label  the  words 
with  a  Y.  How  comes  that  Mr.  Bazin  exactly  spells  upon 
his  labels  Ihlang-Ihlang  just  as  Mr.  Eimmel  does  ^\iih  an 
I-h,  thus  Ihlang-Ihlang. 

"  Suppose  as  Mr.  Bazin  denies  to  have  reproduced  Mr. 
Eimmel's  cut,  how  does  he  account  for  Mr.  Eimmel's 
original  spelling  ? 

"  Considering  the  above  fairly,  the  particular  stress  Mr. 
Bazin  seems  to  lay  upon  his  i-eputation  of  twenty-five  years' 
standing,  is  somewhat  of  a  glory ;  but  even  there,  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold;  so  at  least  think  the  United  States 
Custom-house  OiScers,  in  the  Examiner's  Department, 
when.  No.  24,  French  Pomades  are  invoiced  for  No.  12. 

"  Mr.  Bazin  complains  further,  saying :  why  did  we  not 
notify  him  of  our  intention  to  publish  that  famous  article 
of  September  9th.  It  seems  Mr.  B.  is  in  the  habit  of  deal- 
ing with  a  certain  class  of  so-called  Editors,  who  under 
cover  of  black  mail  extort  money  and  show  to  the  party 
interested  their  article  before  publication ;  if  that  party 
comes  down  handsomely  with  a  round  sum  of  money,  the 
article  is  not  published.  This  time  M.  Bazin  has  mistaken 
his  man,  and  we  assure  him,  he  has  neither  power  nor 
money  enough  to  alter  even  a  single  comma  in  one  of  our 
articles. 

"  As  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Bazin's  Letter,  we  consider  it 
below  notice,  and  treat  it  with  the  silent  contempt  it  de- 
serves, for  after  having  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
similarity  of  Mr.  Eimmel's  Trade  Mark  with  Mr.  Bazin's 
labels,  and  the  denial  of  Mr.  Bazin  with  all  his  twenty-five 
years'  reputation,  leads  us  to  believe  and  the  trade  at  large 
wUl  agree  with  us  that  to  Mr.  Bazin  of  Philad,rlphia,  Truth 
is  STRANGEE  than  fiction." 


"  We  make  no  cluiiu  to  tlio  credit  of  tlio  original  style  of  composition 
wli-oh  is  noticeable  in  tlic  alove  wticle. — Ed.  C.  5;  1>. 
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PHAEMACEUTICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


IN  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  numerous  sub- 
scribers, we  publish  tlie  Regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  confirmed  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  for  the  Examination  and  Registra- 
tion of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  Apprentices  or  Students. 

ORDINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  IN  LONDON. 

The  regular  days  of  meeting  for  conducting  the  examina- 
tions are  the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month  throughout 
the  year,  excepting  August  and  September,  at  11  a.m. 

THE  BOARD  OP  BXAMINEKS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  Board  meets  at  such  times  as  suit  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted.  Notice  is  given  in  the  PharmaccuUcal 
Journal  when  such  meetings  ore  to  take  place. 

CLASSICAL  OR  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Candidates  being  Apprentices  or  Students  in  Pharmacy 
are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Latin — translation  of  a  passage  fi-om  the  first  book  of 

CsBsar's  Commentaries,  "  De  Bello  Gallico." 
Latin  Grammar. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

The  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound, 
vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals. 
Candidates  residing  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles 
fi'om  London  (or  if  in  Scotland,  at  that  distance  from  Edin- 
burgh), may,  on  applying  to  the  Secret.ory,  and  enclosing 
the  specified  fee,  be  supplied  with  a  printed  form  of  certifi- 
cate, to  enable  them  to  be  examined  by  any  qualified  person 
approved  by  the  Board,  lut  not  being  the  teacher  of  the  candi- 
date. 

The  certificate  of  examination,  duly  signed  by  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  will,  if  approved  by 
the  Board,  entitle  the  candidate  to  be  placed  on  the  register.* 
[^Examination  or  Registration  Fee,  £2  2s.] 

MINOB  EXAMINATION.     (bEGISTERBD  AS  CHEMISTS  AND 
DBtrOGISTS.) 

Candidates  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Prescriptions. — The  candidate  is  required  to  read  without 
abbreviation  autograph  prescriptions ;  to  translate  them 
into  English ;  and  to  render  a  literal  as  well  as  an  appro- 
priate translation  of  the  directions  for  use. 

Practical  Dispensing. — To  weigh,  measure,  and  compound 
medicines  in  the  most  approved  manner ;  to  write  the  direc- 
tions in  concise  language  as  well  as  in  a  neat  and  distinct 
hand,  and  correctly  translate  the  prescription ;  finally,  to 
finish  and  properly  direct  each  package.  The  candidate  will 
be  required  to  spread  plasters  with  dexterity  and  neatness. 

Pharmacy. — To  recognise  the  several  preparations  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  which  are  not  of  a  definite  chemical  nature, 
such  as  extracts,  tinctures,  the  simple  and  the  compound 
powders,  etc. ;  to  describe  the  composition  of  such  as  are 
compound,  and  to  give  the  proportions  of  the  active  ingre- 
dients. 

Materia  Medica. — To  recognise  the  several  specimens  of 
roots,  barks,  leaves,  fi-uits,  resins,  gums,  etc.,  contained  in 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  to  give  the 
botanical  names  of  the  plants  yielding  them,  the  natural 
orders  to  which  they  belong,  the  countries  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  and  the  officinal  px-eparations  into  which  they 
enter ;  also,  to  recognise  and  describe  the  sources  of  the 
more  important  animal  substances  used  in  medicine. 

Botany. — (1)  To  recognise  the  more  important  indigenous 
medicinal  plants;  (2)  To  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  stem,  root,  and  leaf, 
as  far  as  these  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  first  134  pages  of 
Bentley's  "Manual  of  Botany ;"  and  (3)  To  know  the  names 
of,  and  to  be  able  to  describe  the  parts  of  the  flower,  as  far 
as  these  are  noticed  in  the  above  manual,  from  pp.  214 — 217. 

Chemistry. — To  recognise  the  several  acids,  oxides,  salts, 
and  Other  definite  chemical  bodies  ordered  in  the  Pharma- 


•  The  Middle  Class  Ex.iminntions  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham, 
and  tlic  Examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  including  Latin  as  one 
of  the  Bvibjcctfl,  are  accepted  on  behalf  of  Registered  Apprentices  or 
Students  in  Pharmacy,  in  lieu  of  the  examination  by  the  Board  of  Exa- 
ZDiners  in  Bloomsbury-sqiiare,  or  these  cortificatcs. 


copcaia ;  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  composition  of  such  as  aro  compound,  and  the 
decompositions  that  occur  in  their  production.  [Examinatim 
or  Itcgxsiralion  Fee,  £3  3s. ;  or,  if  not  previously  registered. 
^65  5s.] 

MAJOR  EXAMINATION.     (reOISTBRBD  A8  PHAEMACEUTICAI. 

CHEMISTS.) 

Prescriptions  and  Posology. — The  candidate  is  required  to 
render  in  good  Latin  prescriptions  written  in  English,  to 
detect  errors  in  written  Latin  prescriptions,  and  to  discover 
the  occurrence  of  unusually  large  doses  when  such  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Practical  Dispensing. — If  sufficient  dexterity  hag  been  mani- 
fested in  ordinary  dispensing  operations  at  the  "Minor" 
Examination,  the  candidate  will  not  be  required  to  repeat 
them.  lie  will  bo  examined  with  reference  to  his  knowle'dge 
of  the  strength  of  simple  solutions  ordered  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, by  which  he  may  be  enabled  readily  to  make  practical 
application  of  such  knowledge;  also  with  reference  to  the 
best  excipienta  and  methods  of  manipulation,  for  forming 
emulsions  with  oils,  resins,  balsams,  and  other  substances 
not  otherwise  miscible  with  aqueous  liquids,  and  for  giving 
a  good  pilular  condition  to  substances  which  are  adminis- 
tered in  that  form. 

Pharmacy. — The  candidate  is  required  to  explain  the  pro- 
cesses employed  for  the  preparation  of  medicines  which  have 
not  a  definite  chemical  composition,  including  maceration, 
percolation,  evaporation,  etc.,  and  to  manifest  an  acquaint- 
ance witli  published  improved  processes  for  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Materia  Medica. — The  examination  will  extend  to  the  quali- 
ties of  drugs,  the  means  of  estimating  these  qualities,  and  of 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  It  will  com- 
prise a  knowledge  of  the  active  proximate  constituents  of 
the  most  important  drugs,  and  of  the  methods  of  obtaining 
these  in  a  separate  state,  and  testing  their  purity. 

Botany. — The  candidate  will  be  expected  (1)  To  possess  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  the  flower  than 
was  required  at  the  Minor  Examination,  as  well  as  of  the 
fruit  and  seed ;  (2)  To  know  the  functions  of  the  different 
organs  of  plants;  (3)  To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  classification,  and  of  the  Linnaean  System  and 
De  CandoUe's  Natural  System,  as  far  as  these  subjects  arc 
treated  of  in  Bentley's  "  Manual  of  Botany ;"  (4)  To  be  ablo 
to  give  in  writing  the  diagnoses  of  those  natural  orders 
which  contain  important  indigenous  medicinal  and  economi- 
cal plants,  and  to  recognise  and  be  able  to  refer  such  plants 
to  their  respective  natm'al  orders. 

Chemistry. — The  examination  wiU  comprehend  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  the  means  of  determining,  by  tests, 
the  composition  of  chemical  substances  used  in  medicine, 
and  especially  of  detecting  impurities;  also  the  means  of 
detecting  poisons,  and  the  beat  antidotes  for  poisons,  to  be 
administered  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  this  part  of  the 
examination  will  also  be  comprehended  chemical  physics,  as 
far  as  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  treated  of  in  Fownes's 
"  Manual  of  Chemistry." 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  until 
he  has  completed  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  has 
passed  the  "Minor"  Examination  at  least  three  months 
previously,  excepting  that,  with  reference  to  the  last-named 
condition,  the  Board  may  depart  from  the  rule  under  special 
cii-cumstancos  which  appear  to  them  to  justify  such  a  depar- 
ture. lExaminalion  or  Registration  Fee,  £5  5s. ;  or  if  not  pre- 
viously registered,  £10  lOs.] 

SEPARATE  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

These  examinations  are  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
February,  June,  and  October,  for  chemists  and  druggists  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  provided  they  have  been 
established  for  at  least  five  years,  or  are  at  least  thirty  yea,rs 
of  age;  and  also  for  persons  engaged  in  the  confidential 
management  of  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  who 
are  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  have  been  so 
occupied  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  subji'cts  aro  the 
same  as  in  the  ordinai-y  examinations,  but  a  knowledge  more 
practical  than  theoretical  will  bo  accepted. 

Prescriptions.— llemMng ;  translating  literally ;  methods  of 
dispensing  the  prescription;  detection  of  unusual  doses. 
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Materia  Medica. — Recognition  of  drugs;  names  of  plants  or 
aniniuls  yielding  them;  liabitatfl,  and  whonco  impoilod; 
prepnrntions  into  which  they  enter;  indicationa  of  tho  com- 
mercial characfcors  and  qualities  of  drugs. 

/'/larmcici/.—  lifcognition  of  preparations  ;  description  of 
their  composition,  and  proportions  of  active  ingredients;  de- 
scription of  Pharmacopoeia  proci  sses. 

Chaiiislnj. — Recognition  of  chemical  siibstances  used  in 
medicine;  processes  for  their  preparation  ;  chemical  compo- 
sition and  decomposition;  detection  of  such  impurities  as 
are  ordinarily  met  with;  antidotes  for  poisons;  nature  and 
method  of  taking  specific  gravities. 

Botany. — Recognition  of  important  indigenous  medicinal 
plants  from  fresh  or  diied  spccimen.s;  dir-tinctive  characters 
of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  and  their  parts; 
ftinctions  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. 

Candidates  passing  the  soparato  examinations  are  regis- 
tered as  Phakmaceutical  Cubmists,  and  are  eligible  for 
election  as  Membebs  op  the  Society.  [Registration  Fee, 
jCIO  10s.] 

A  candidate  failing  to  pass  the  examination  will,  on  pre- 
senting himself  on  a  future  occasion,  bo  examined  in  those 
subjects  only  in  which  he  was  found  deficient. 

MODIFIED  EXAMINATION 

FOB  ASSISTANTS  UNDEB  THE  PHABHAOT  ACT,  1868. 

[.-Is  Approved  by  the  Privy  Council.^ 
Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
rmcripfions.— Candidates  will  be  required  to  read  auto- 
graph proscriptions,  translate  them  into  English,  render  a 
con-ect  translation  of  the  directions  for  use,  and  detect  un- 
usual doses. 

Practical  Dispensing. — To  weigh,  measure,  and  compound 
medicines,  write  the  directions  in  suitable  language,  finish 
and  properly  direct  each  package. 

Materia  Medica  and  Quality  of  Specimens. — To  recognise  the 
Pliarmacopaaia  chemicals  in  frequent  demand,  and  specimens 
of  roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits,  resins,  and  gums  in  ordinary 
use;  the  following  plants,  either  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  or 
from  plates  : — Belladonna,  stramonium,  liyoacyamus,  conium, 
aconitum,  digitalis,  and  sabina;  also  to  estimate  the 
quality  of  each  specimen  submitted,  and  its  freedom  from 
adulteration. 

PJiarmacy.—To  recognise  the  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia which  are  not  of  a  definite  chemical  nature,  euch  as 
extracts,  tinctures,  and  powders,  and  give  the  proportions  of 
the  more  active  ingredients. 


Candidates  for  the 


respective  examinations  must  "'give 
notice  to  the  Registrar  of  their  intention  to  present  them- 
selves for  exammation,  together  with  the  fees,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  day  of  examination.  Candidates  for  the 
"  iMajor are  required  to  attend,  for  the  written  examination 
on  chemistry,  botany,  and  Materia  Medica,  at  10  a  m  on  Hie 
day  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  Candidates  faiiino-  to 
pass  either  of  the  examinations  will  be  admitted  to  a  subse- 
quent exammation,  after  an  interval  ,  of  three  months  on 
giving  the  usual  notice.  ' 


ON  INHALATION  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT 
PARTICULARLY  IN  CROUP. 

BY  HEEMANN  BEIQEL,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Bospital.* 

T  "^^^^     ^^"^  remarks  on  the  local  treat- 

i'rTfl.r^^L  ^"^"^^^  °^  ^'^^  l^'-y^'^  in  ^l^icli  certain 

wkI^  conditions  form  the  most  prominent  characters 
cation  r?  r^^-'''  successfully  treated  by  the  topical  app  U 
^iT^fa  i •  7  ".'"'^'lies.  These  diseases  have  only  been 
madcthe  subjec  sof  careful  studysincethe introduction  oftbe 
Wngoscope  into  medical  practice,  and  hence  it  has  become 
necessary  that  every  practitioner  who  intends  to  treat  the  e 
afiections  should  make  himself  acquainted,  in  the  first  p  ace 
with  the  methods  of  larjngoscopic  investigation,  and  in  the 
second  place  with  the  local  applioatien  of  medicament^ 


J'rom  Tht  Practitioner,  a  now  moutlily  j, 


unial  uf  Thor.ipoutic3. 


By  far  the  greatest  number  of  throat  diseases  which 
commonly  come  under  our  notice  are  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  and  if  such  a  disease  bo  situated  in  tho  pharynx, 
including  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  soft  palate,  the  diagnosis 
will  bo  easiily  made  by  simijle  inspection  ;  but  if  tho  lesion 
be  limited  to  the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  chords,  or  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  or  if  perhaps  all  these  parts  to- 
gether be  simultaneously  affected,  tho  n.ituro  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  discovered  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope. 

It  is  not  my  intentfcn,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  methods 
of  application  of  this  valuable  instrument,  and  I  merely 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Johnson,  Gibb,  Mackenzie, 
Tiirck,  Bruns,  and  others. 

Croup  is  one  of  those  inflammatory  diseases  in  which,  at 
an  early  period,  wo  are  enabled  to  do  much  good,  and  to  save 
tho  patient's  life,  by  the  timely  application  of  proper  reme- 
dies, but  in  which  a  short  delay  may  very  often  prove  fatal. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  disease  very  liable  to  bo  mietaken 
for  another  not  less  fatal,  viz.,  diphtheria. 

Attempts  have  Veen  made,  especially  by  French  authors, 
to  prove  that  these  two  diseases  are  id-ntieal;  but  every 
observer  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  close 
observation  of  both  affections,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  attempt  could  be  justified.    It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  diphtheria  generally  commences  in  the 
tonsils,  and  extends  thence  into  the  larynx,  forming  a  false 
membrane,  which  is  so  closely  adherent,  and  even  interlaced 
with  the  normal  tissues,  that  an  attempt  to  remove  it  brings 
away  small  shreds  only,  with  adherent  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  thus  leaving  a  rough,  bleeding,  and  pain- 
ful surface.    In  croup,  on  the  other  hand,  although  a  false 
membrane  is  likewise  formed,  it  is  not  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  surface,  but  merely  lying  upon  it,  so  that  it  may 
not  unfrequently  be  expelled  by  the  efiFort  of  coughing,  in 
the  form  of  a  mould  of  the  parts  on  which  it  has  been 
formed.    It  is  well  known  that  in  this  manner  not  only  a 
complete  cast  of  the  larynx,  but  also  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  trachea  and  its  branches,  may  be  ejected.    Much  im- 
portance was  formerly  attached  to  tho  sound  attending 
these  fits  of  coughing,  which  has  been  described  as  barking, 
crowing,  &c. ;  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
these  signs,  since  they  may  be  produced  in  many  affections 
of  the  larynx.    The  most  important  fact,  however,  which 
distinguishes  these  two  diseases,  is  the  general  or  constitu- 
tional character  of  diphtheria,  and  the  purely  local  nature 
of  croup.    This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  what  occurs  in 
the  treatment  of  these  afi^ections :  suppose  that  in  either  of 
these  cases  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  in  diphtheria 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  only  not  checked,  but  the 
wound  inflicted  often  takes  on  the  diphtheritic  character, 
whilst  in  croup  this  complication  has  never  been  observed, 
and  we  may  very  often  save  the  patient's  life  by  performing 
this  operation  at  an  early  period. 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  throat  by  means  of  inhalation,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  proper  selection  of  an  apparatus  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  affection,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  work  on  this  subject*  Inhalation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  of  itself  a  system  of  treatment,  but 
merely  as  a  means  for  the  local  application  of  certain  reme- 
dies, which  has  proved  successful  wherever  a  fair  trial  has 
been  accorded  to  it. 

Evtn  after  the  long-continued  debates  and  experiments 
in  the  French  Academy  of  Medi>'.ine  had  settled  the 
question,  whether  or  not  atomized  fluids  penetrate  into  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs,  doubts  were  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  high  authorities,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany.  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Virchow,  who 
raised  objections  on  the  ground  that,  in  people  long  em- 
ployed in  fnctories,  and  breathing  oir  chargi  d  with  fine  dust 
of  various  kinds,  no  particles  of  this  dust  could  be  found  in 
any  of  their  air-pnssagoe  on  post-  mortem  examination.  These 
doubts  have,  however,  been  recently  removed  by  Professor 
Zenker,  of  Erlangen,  who  has  published  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  snuff  and  different  coloured  powders  have  been  found 
in  the  lungs  of  workmen  employed  in  workshops  in  which 
such  particles  have  been  mixed  with  air.  Since  this  Virchow 
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has  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  this  view  and  the  error 
of  his  former  opinion.  I  am  induced  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  in  consequence  of  patients  of  mine,  who 
have  received  benefit  from  this  treatment,  havingj  been  sub- 
sequently told  by  emineut  members  of  the  profession,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  any  advantage  can  bo  derived  from 
this  method,  as  no  atomized  fluid  can  ever  enter  the  larynx. 

From  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  it  is  evident  that  the 
use  of  inhalation  does  not  exclude  treatment  by  the  internal 
administration  of  remedies,  whenever  it  becomes  necessarj'; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  my  present  task.  I  shall  there- 
fore pass  on,  at  once,  to  the  description  of  the  requirements 
of  an  efficient  inhalation  apparatus. 

The  instruments  in  general  use  may  be  described  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  those  worked  by  steam,  and  those  worked 
by  compressed  air.  The  first  kind  is  most  conveniently 
employed  when  the  patient  is  feeble,  and  when  the  fluid  is 
not  required  in  too  concentrated  a  form ;  but  the  incon- 
venience connected  with  the  instrument  consists  in  the 
admixture  of  ateam  with  the  fluid,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  dose  administered.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  admits,  or 
when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  worked  by  a  second  person, 
or  when  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied  to  children,  that  variety 
will  be  found  most  useful  which  is  worked  by  compressed 
air.  The  most  simple  form  of  such  apparatus  is  that  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Bergman,  and  improved  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke, 
generally  known  as  the  hand-ball  atomiser.  This  instru- 
ment, when  supplied  with  a  tube  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Winterich,  deserves  the  preference  over  all  the  other  forms. 
The  addition  of  this  long  tube  causes  the  spray  to  be  gene- 
rated at  the  back  part  of  the  patient's  mouth,  and  thus 
enables  it  to  be  applied  more  locally  than  is  otherwise 
possible.  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Metzler,  of  Great  Portland- 
street,  manufacture  similar  tubes  of  vulcanite,  which  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  broken  as  those  of  glass,  and  are  equally 
unaffected  by  corrosive  liquids.  This  is  the  instrument 
which  I  generally  employ  in  cases  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  throat  and  windpipe.  The  woodcut  represents  this 
inhaler,  the  action  of  which  does  not  require  any  explanation. 

The  substances  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  throat  ai-e  astringents  'and  caus- 
tics— viz.,  tannin  (in  solutions  containing  from  2  to  10  grs. 
to  the  fluid  ounce),  sulphate  of  zinc  (of  the  same  strength), 
perchloride  of  iron  (5  to  15n  to  1  fl.  oz.),  alum  (1  to  5  gi's. 
to  1  fl.  oz.),  and  nitrate  of  silver  (J  to  5  grs.  to  1  fl.  oz). 
In  simple  catarrhal  diseases  inhalations  of  turpentine,  and 
more  especially  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium,*  are 
of  great  service.  The  latter  mode  of  treatment  has  rendered 
me  great  service  in  those  cases  in  which  an' inflammatory 
state  of  the  vocal  chords,  or  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  larynx,  has  caused  partial  or  total  loss  of  voice  in  such 
persons  as  are  obliged  to  use  their  organs  of  voice  and 
speech  to  an  inordinate  degree,  as  clergymen,  singers, 
actors,  &c.  At  the  end  Jof  last  year  a  clergyman  was  sent 
to  me  whose  voice  was  not  only  hoarse,  but  became  entirely 
inaudible  at  each  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  high  pitch  for  any 
length  of  time;  the  laryngoscope  examination  showed 
nothing  but  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  vocal  chords  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx;  much  mucus  was 
secreted,  and  a' constant  tickling  felt  in  the  throat,  which 
gave  rise  to  an  uninterrupted  cough.  After  many  remedies 
had  been  employed  and  the  local,  application  of  astringent 
solutions  had  failed,  I  advised  inhalation  of  the  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  after  four  weeks  restored  the  voice  to  its 
full  strength  and  vigour,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  perform 
his  duties,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  do  for  many  years. 

With  regard  to  the  different  application  of  caustics  and 
asti-ingents  in  these  cases,  the  following  general  indications 
may  prove  useful.  We  very  often  meet  with  cases  in  which 
the  amount  of  irritation  does  not  seem  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  when 
the  inconvenience  caused  is  rather  distressing  than  painful: 
a  small  amount  of  mucus  is  secreted,  which  is  of  a  viscid 
character,  and  can  only  be  expectorated  with  difficulty,  thus 
producing  a  constant  cough,  which  is  increased  by  every 
attempt  to  apeak  or  sing.  Such  cases  do  not  bear  astringent 
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applications,  under  the  employment  of  which  the  symptoms 
generally  increase.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  the 
mucous  membrane  being  chronically  inflamed,  and  its  nerves 
in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  a  kind  of  irritability  is 
established,  which,  by  the  local  application  of  a  stimulant  is 
merely  increased,  whilst  a  solution  of  caustic,  by  destroying 
this  chronic  irritability  and  altering  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation,  gives  as  it  were  a  new  vitality  to  the  relaxed 
organ. 

The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  opposite  state  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx:  hers  the  irritation 
exists  iu  a  very  high  degree,  and,  unless  some  strong  caustic 
agent  be  applied,  no  improvement  can  be  efreotod;  astrin- 
gents, as  well  as  weak  solutions  of  caustic,  adding  merely 
to  the  irritable  state  without  being  able  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. Tliis  is  simply  the  same  principle  upon  which- the 
abortive  treatment  of  inflammations  of  other  mucous  mem- 
branes is  practiaed,  as  in  conjunctivitis  or  in  the  case  of  the 
urethra  in  gonorrhoji.  I  could  refer  to  a  large  number 
of  cases  supporting  this  view,  which  in  private  practice,  as 
well  as  in  the  hospital,  have  come  under  my  notice. 

The  so-called  ulcerated  throat  is  very  often  not  so 
painful  to  the  patient  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  his  friends 
from  the  fcetid  character  of  his  breath ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally this  symptom  for  which,  in  private  practice,  the 
practitioner  is  consulted  by  patients,  who  usually  attribute 
the  cause  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  lungs.  This  error  may, 
moreover,  be  easily  committed  by  the  medical  adviser  if  the 
patient  be  not  carefully  submitted  to  thorough  laryngo- 
scopic  examination.  I  have  myself  known  a  lady  who  had 
been  treated  for  some  considerable  time  for  disease  of  the 
lung,  the  only  symptom  present  being  a  very  unpleasant 
foetid  condition  of  the  breath,  together  with  a  slight  cough ; 
her  friends  were  naturally  very  much  alarmed,  but  on 
careful  examination  I  could  detect  no  sign  of  any  disease  of 
her  respiratory  organs.  I  found,  however,  that  several 
ulcers  had  existed  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
which  secreted  freely,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  foetor 
described.  Kepeated  applications  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  an  atomised  state  produced  a  more  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  smell;  the  ulcers 
healed  I'apidly.  Such  ulcers  often  cannot  be  so  easily  de- 
tected as  in  this  case,  either  from  their  position,  or  from  the 
smallness  of  their  size.  When  on  the  upi^er  surface  of  the 
soft  palate  or  within  the  arches  of  the  fauces,  close  inspec- 
tion is  necessary  for  their  detection,  and  no  application  is 
so  convenient  as  that  of  the  medicated  spray.  Such  cases 
of  long-standing  inflamuation,  accompanied  by  ulce- 
ration and  the  production  of  mucus,  are  particularly 
well  suited  for  treatment  by  astringent  solutions  ap- 
plied in  this  manner.  Some  cases  of  obstinate  vilceration 
of  the  throat,  accompanied  by  fcetor  of  the  breath,  which 
do  not  yield  to  other  treatment,  may  prove  manageable 
when  treated  with  inhalations  of  carbolic  acid.  This  remedy 
may  either  bo  employed  as  spray,  fifteen  minims  of  the 
concentrated  acid  being  added  to  one  ounce  of  wateri  or  by 
inhalation,  for  which  puj-pose  the  inhaler  which  I  introduced 
for  inhalations  of  oxygen,  anl  wliioh  is  sold  by  Bobbins,  of 
Oxford-street,  is  well  adapted.  . 

In  croup  I  combine,  wherever  it  is  possible,  as  I  do  in 
other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  internal  treat- 
ment with  inhalations,  or  apply  them  alternately  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  very  soon  the  little  patients  are  either 
unfit  or  unwilling  to  swallow,  and  sometimes  persist  in 
their  refusal  very  obstinately:  here  atomised  fluids  and 
vapoui-s  therefore  are  of  particular  value  for  two  reasons ; 
firstly,  because  some  children  who  refuse  medicine,  look-  at 
th  .'  atomiser  as  a  kind  of  toy,  and  willingly  submit  to 
its  action;  secondly,  because  there  is  no  difficulty,  in 
case  of  need,  in  forcing  a  child  to  expo.=e  his  pharynx  and 
larynx  to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  as  the  very  act  of 
screaming  is  vi  ry  favourable  to  the  entrance  of  the  spray 
into  the  air-passages.  The  remedies  employed  by  different 
physicians  arc  the  following : —  ,      .     •  j 

1  Bromide  of  potaseiniu  was  first  used  m  the  atomisca 
stat!e  in  this  disease  by  Dr.  Schnitzl.r.  In  one  of  his  cases, 
a  boy,  three  years  of  age,  was  severely  affaokd,  and  lus 
breathing  became  difficult  in  the  extreme  ;  m  order  to  yam 
at  least  some  momentary  relief,  large  dvses  of  tartai-  tmotic 
were  given  without  producing  vomiting,  and  inhalation  was 
merely  tritd  as  a  last  resource;  a  solution  of  bromido  Ol 
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potassium,  five  grains  to  tho  ounce,  was  applied  in  the  form 
of  spray,  and  its  uso  was  followed  nlinost  immediately  by 
the  expulsion  of  sliroda  of  false  membrane.  Tho  Ijrualhing 
became  easier,  without  stortor ;  tho  child  felt  reliof  for  two 
hours,  when  it  relapsed  to  its  former  condition.  It  was  sub- 
sequently relieved  five  times  under  tho  same  circumstances  ; 
and  altliougli  the  relief  felt  was  considerable,  tho  progress 
of  tlie  disease  could  not  bo  arrested  at  this  stage.  In 
other  instances  tho  same  drug  (ten  grains  to  tho  ounce) 
was  employed  with  success.  I  have  myself  tried  this 
remedy  at  an  early  stage  of  this  disease,  and  found  the 
symptoujs  arrested. 

2.  Tannin  has  been  strongly  rooommendod,  both  in  croup 
and  diphtheritis,  by  Barthez  and  Trousseau.  The  solution 
applied  contained  five  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  each  inhalation 
lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  After  several  repe- 
titions of  tliis,  largo  pieces  of  false  membrane  were  ejected, 
and  tho  breatliing  relieved.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  voice 
was  very  hoarse,  nearly  inaudible,  but  was  restored  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  the  atomiser.  Tlieso  authors 
state  particularly  that  no  difficulty  whatever  was  experienced 
in  applying  tho  spray. 

3.  Lime-water  has  been  found  useful  by  many  authors,  who 
attribute  to  the  agent  the  power  of  dissolving  tho  pseudo- 
niombranes,both  of  croup  and  dii^hthoria;  in  the  latter  disease 
it  has  found  a  strong  advocate  in  Dr.  Geiger,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  croup,  I  was  myself  enabled  to  try  it  in  several'cases,  in 
one  of  which  it  relieved  the  child  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  after  other  inhalations  liad  been  employed  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  improvement.  Professor  Biermor  speaks 
likewise  strongly  in  favour  of  this  remedy.  It  is  used  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  thirty  parts  of  water,  each  in- 
halation lasting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  be 
repeated  every  two  hours  as  long  as  bad  symptoms  are 
present. 

4.  Watery  vapour  has  been  recommended  by  Macintosh 
for  croup,  as  well  as  for  bronchitis.  The  same  has  been 
used  by  Budd,  who  combined  it  with  the  administration  of 
emetics. 

5.  Oxygen  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Miquel.  His 
patient  was  a  little  boy,  twenty-one  months  old,  who  was 
suflFering  from  croup:  respiration  abrupt,  stertorous,  whist- 
ling, and  irregular,  numbering  forty  times  in  the  minute ; 
pulse  small,  very  frequent,  so  as  not  to  be  counted ;  face  and 
lips  livid ;  the  child's  expression  anxious ;  the  patient  was  so 
exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  cough,  and  when  he  did 
so  it  was  with  a  low  barking  voice.  A  large  number  of 
remedies  were  employed  without  success,  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  oxygen  restored  the  child  to  health. 

On  reviewing  these  diffei'ent  remedies,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  act  in 
cases  of  croup,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ajjply,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  medicated  sprays,  these  being  very 
easily  obtained,  and  the  apparatus  being  always  in  readi- 
ness. The  di-ugs  above-mentioned  I  would  from  my  own 
experience  arrange  in  the  following  order,  in  respect  to  their 
value  :  first,  lime-water ;  second,  tannin ;  third,  bromide  of 
potassium. 

X  need  not  repeat  that,  with  these,  the  administration  of 
emetics  or  other  remedies  may  and  must  be  combined  if  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  vapours  and  oxygen  are  not]  equally 
simple  in  their  administration,  and,  therefore,  can  be  appUed 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  a  suitable  apparatus  may  be 
obtained.  For  the  production  of  steam,  an  apparatus  may 
readily  be  extemporized  by  holding  a  funnel  over  a  vessel  of 
boilint;  water,  the  patient  inhaling  through  the  tube  of  the 
funnel. 


FACILITIES  rOE  DISPENSING  MEDICINE. 

BY  HENEY  BIEOTH.* 

AFTER  commenting  on  the  position  held  by  the  pharma- 
cist, and  the  qualifications  required  for  the  proper 
performance  of  hia  duties,  the  author  offers  the  following 
practical  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  compounding  of 
prescriptions : — 

1.  A  Siilution  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  in  Sulphuric  Acid. — 

*  Commuiiicitcd  to  tho  Pharmacitt,  a.  moullily  joimial,  just  started  by 
tho  Cliicago  CoUcgo  of  Pharmacy. 


Take  of  sulphxjie  of  quinine  one  ounce,  mix  with  eight  ounces 
of  water,  then  drop  cardfully  into  it  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  stir  until  the  quinine  is  dissolved,  then  add  sufH- 
cicnt  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  ten  fluid  ounces.  Ten 
parts  of  this  solution  will  represent  one  part  of  quinine. 

A  similar  solution  may  be  made  with  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  A  Solulion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  exact  weighing  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  small  quantities  is  very  difficult,  and  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  which,  in  dispensing,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Tlie  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  it 
measure  ten  fluid  ounces.  This  solution  has  to  be  kept  in 
dark-coloured  bottles,  to  prevent  its  decomposition  by  light. 

3.  A  Hutulion  of  Chloride  of  Zinc. — Chloride  of  zinc  being  a 
deliquescent  salt  will  soon  become  unfit  for  weighing  by 
using  it  often.  The  solution  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
above,  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  make  it  measure  ten  fluid  ounces. 

4.  A  Mixture  of  Strychnia  with  Sugar. — This  is  an  important 
mixture,  as  strychnia  cannot  be  too  carefully  handled.  Doses 
of  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  or  one-quarter  of  a  grain  cannot 
be  weighed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  when  mixed  with 
sugar;  the  lightest  breeze  of  air  often  afl^ecting  the  correct- 
ness of  tho  scale.  One  drachm  of  strychnia  mixed  with 
sufficient  white  sugar  to  make  the  whole  weigh  twelve 
drachms,  is  a  convenient  mixture  in  most  all  cases  where 
small  portions  of  strychnia  are  prescribed. 

5.  Similar  mixtures  as  the  above  can  be  made  with  mor- 
phine, opium,  and  tartar  emetic.  The  proportions  may  be 
made  the  same,  or  smaller.] 

6.  A  Concenlrated  Solulion  of  Chim  Arahic. — Instead  of  using 
the  powdered  gum  arable  wherever  prescribed  in  liquids, 
it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  the  gum  in  proportion  1:2; 
with  this  the  medicine  will  always  look  nice  and  clean,  and 
emulsions  made  with  it  will  be  elegant. 

7.  In  a  good  many  instances,  the  dispensing  druggists 
will  avoid  straining  mixtures,  by  keeping  solutions  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  2  of  the  following  salts  : — Ammonias  murias, 
magnesise,  sulphas,  potassse  nitras,  soda  sulphis. 

8.  Very  practicable  ai'e  solutions  of  several  narcotic  ex- 
tracts, for  example  :  Bxtractum  hyoscyami,  extractum 
aconiti,  extractum  belladonnas,  extx'actum  opii.  As  these 
extracts  are  often  used  in  ointments,  their  solutions  have 
to  be  concentrated  1  :  2,  and  as  they  are  liable  to  decom- 
pose when  dissolved  in  water  alone,  an  addition  of  alcohol 
is  necessary ;  glycerine  is  also  a  good  solvent  for  them. 

9.  Mistui'SB  cretoe  is  a  preparation  which  only  should  be 
made  extemporaneously.  For  this  purpose,  the  dry  mixture 
may  be  kept  ready,  according  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia, 
i.e.:  p.  Cretse  prisparataj,  two  parts;  sacchari  albi;  pulvis 
aoaciae  aa  one  part,  mix.  One  (&achm  of  this  with  half  an 
ounce  each  of  water  and  cinnamon  water  will  make  one 
ounce  of  chalk  mixture. 

10.  We  cannot  always  get  fresh  lard,  and  as  long  as  our 
unguentum  simplex  is  directed  to  be  made  with  white  wax — 
an  already  rancid  body — it  happens  very  often  that  an  oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  potassium  gets  yellow,  instead  of  being 
perfectly  white.  A  few  grains  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  added  to  such  ointment,  will  turn  it 
snow  white. 

11.  Acetate  of  lead  will  change  partly  into  carbonate  of 
lead  by  the  carbouio  acid  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  water; 
therefore,  solutions  of  it  will  always  have  a  milky  appear- 
ance. In  all  cases  where  it  is  prescribed  for  internsd  use, 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  should  be  redissolved 
with  a  few  di'ops  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  will  be 
clear. 

12.  It  is  very  important  in  cases  of  poisoning  to  prepare 
a  freshly-precipitated  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  shortest  time  possible ;  therefore,  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  have  to  be  kept  ready  sepoi-ately  in  their 
respective  proportions,  that  is :  Solution  of  tersulphate  of 
iron,  four  ounces ;  aqua  ammonias,  sufficient  quantity.  The 
precipitation  is  made  according  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
strained,  pi-essed  firmly  with  the  hands,  and  then  mixed  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  measure  six  ounces.  The  sulphate 
of  ammonia  partlj'  remaining  in  tho  precipitate,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  effect  of  the  antidote. 

All  those  preparations  should  be  labelled  in  a  proper  way, 
so  that  no  mistake  in  using  them  may  over  occur. 
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NOTES  ON  LEMON-JUICE  AND  ITS  DECOMPOSITION, 

BT  W.  W.  STODDAKT,  P.G.S.* 

THE  long-continued  separation  which  a  sailor  afloat 
endures  from  all  that  is  freah  and  varied  in  his  food, 
especially  from  that  of  a  vegetable  nature,  has  always  been 
known  to  bo  productive  of  disease. 

For  many  years  the  physician  has  known  that  the  free 
use  of  fresh  vegetables,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  juice 
contained  in  t)io  hesperidia  of  lemons  {Cilrvs  Limomtm),  or 
of  limes  (C'iinis  Limetta),  will  speedily  ensure  a  care  of  the 
unfortunate  patient. 

The  two  latter,  from  their  easy  preservation  and  por- 
tability, have  been  a  sine  qud  non  with  sailors — so  much  so, 
that  the  marine  authorities  have  ordered  every  ship  to  have 
in  its  stores  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  crew.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  poor  Jack  has  been  grossly 
victimized  by  the  rascality  of  dishonest  dealers ;  probably  I 
should  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  if  I  said  that  half  the 
liquid  sold  as  lemon  or  lime-juice  has  been  a  mineral  [rather 
than  vegetable  production.  A  modern  author  coolly  informs 
us  that  an  artificial  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  nautical  palate  than  the  true  juice  ! 

As  long  ago  as  1795  the  Admiralty  issued  orders  that 
shijjs  should  cany  a  supply  of  lime  or  lemon-juice,  but 
ever  since  that  time  this  well-meant  regulation  has  been 
rendered  null  and  void,  by  the  wretched  trash  that  has  been 
bought  and  sold.  An  immense  quantity  of  lime  and  lemon- 
juice  being  required  in  the  market,  and  the  supply  to  a 
certain  eitent  Umited,  the  most  abominable  and  fraudulent 
adulterations  have  cruelly  been  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception,  and  many  times  a  genuine  sample  could  not  be 
bought  at  any  price.  The  Board  of  Trade,  being  aware  of 
this,  wisely  resolved  to  pass,  in  the  present  year,  "  The 
Shipping  Act." 

This  compels  the  mate  of  every  foreign-going  ship  to 
provide  so  much  lime  or  lemon-juice,  that  each  man  may 
have  at  least  one  ounce  per  diem,  so  soon  as  the  vessel  has 
been  ten  days  at  sea.  That  for  forty  men,  one  gallon  should 
be  kept ;  for  sixty,  two  gallons,  and  so  on.  It  goes  on  to 
summarily  forbid  every  captain  to  take  on  board  any  lime 
or  lemon-juice  that  has  not  been  passed  by  an  oflScer 
appointed  by  the  board  for  that  pm'pose.  It  is  to  be  tested 
for  gum,  sugar,  citric  acid,  and  general  freedom  from 
adulteration.  It  is  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less 
than  1030,  and  not  less  than  30grs.  of  citric  acid  per  ounce, 
and  to  have  a  proper  taste,  colour-,  odour,  and  consistence. 
The  consternation  among  the  merchants  holding  large 
quantities  of  lemon-juice  may  easily  be  imagined,  for 
although  the  Board  of  Trade  had  given  considerable  lati- 
tude in  their  requirements,  yet  hardly  any  in  the  market 
would  stand  the  tests,  and  pass  the  examining  officer.  Not 
an  ounce  of  genuine  juice  was  to  be  bought  in  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  or  Bristol. 

This  then  being  the  case,  naturally  led  to  a  great  many 
analyses  of  samples  from  various  quarters.  The  author 
was  thus  attracted  to  the  present  subject  by  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  result  of  his  experiments,  and  the 
information  published  in  our  best  books. 

For  instance,  Pereira  gives  an  analysis  of  lemon-juice  by 
Proust,  showing  that  it  contained  1-77  per  cent,  of  citric 
acid,  or  about  10  grains  per  ounce.  The-  specific  gravity  is 
not  mentioned.  It  is  surprising  that  tne  statement  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  that  work.  In 
our  excellent  "British  Pharmacopoeia,"/res/iii/ pressed  lemon- 
juice  is  said  to  have  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1-039,  and 
an]  average;  quantity  of  32-5  grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce. 
These  two  do  not  agree ;  the  specific  gravity  is  too  great 
for  the  acid.  In  Muspratt's  "  Dictionary,"  juice  containing 
7  per  cent.,  or  31-5  grains  per  ounce,  is  termed  very 
superior.  In  Mr.  Watt's  splendid  work,  4-7  per  cent.,  or 
2O5  grains  per  ounce  is  quoted  as  the  amount.  Muspratt 
says  that  lemons  at  an  ealier  part  of  the  season  are  more 
acid,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  water  is  a  per-centage 
or  two  higher.  All  these  statements  are  so  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  results  I  have  found,  that  I  am  induced 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Conference. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  fixed  very 
liberally  for  the  vendors  the  specific  gra-vity  of  1-030  as  the 

*  Read  before  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  at  Norwich. 


standard,  and  30  grains  per  ounce  as  the  least  quantity  of 
acid.  *  ' 

On  February  25th  of  this  year  I  bought  a  lot  of  lemons 
from  SIX  different  shops,  and  after  mixing  them  I  pressed 
eight,  which  gave  seven  ounces  of  juice,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1-040  to  1-04G,  and  yielding  40  to  4G  grains 
per  ounce,  or  9-6  per  cent,  of  citric  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  was  taken  by  one  of  Gi-iffin's  hydro- 
meters, as  ordered  by  the  Board. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 

Crj-stallizod  Citric  Acid  . 
Glim  and  Sviprnr  . . 
luorganic  Salts  .. 

42-90 
3-45 
2-5S 

40-05 
2-39 
1-18 

41  -74 
3-03 
2-38 

39  02 
2-96 
2-22 

44 -OC 
3  07 
2G1 

46-90 
3-04 
2-73 

42-58 

1-  19 

2-  28 

Total  grains  per  ounce 

48-93 

43-132 

47-15 

44-20 

60-88 

53-27 

48-00 

Specific  gra-Titios 

1-043 

1-040 

1-042 

1-040 

1-045 

1-046 

l-0_44 

The  remainder  of  the  lemons  was  put  aside  till  the  end 
of  May,  and  again  examined.    The  result  was  thus : — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Average 

Crj'stallized  Citric  Acid  . 
Gum  and  Sugar  .. 
luorganic  Salts  . . 

40  90 
4-33 
2-58 

39-65 
2-63 
1-18 

39-66 
4-51 
2-38 

36-38 
4-25 
2-22 

43-93 
3-92 
2-61 

45-77 
4-44 
2-73 

41-04 
4-01 
2-28 

Total  grains  per  ounce 

47-81 

43-4S 

40-55 

42  85 

50-46 

52-94 

47-33 

Specific  gravities 

1-041 

1-039 

1-040 

1-038 

1-044 

1-044 

1041 

It  will  therefore  be  observed,  that  as  the  lemons  were 
kept,  and  the  summer  advanced,  the  quantity  of  acid 
decreased  (at  first  slowly,  but  at  length  very  rapidly),  but 
the  specific  gravity  only  suffered  comparatively  slight 
diminution;  the  quantity  of  the  juice  also  remained  the 
same,  for  eight  lemons  yielded  7  ounces  in  May  as  in 
February. 

On  examining  the  remaining  fruit  in  July  the  curious 
fact  was  ascertained,  that  although  the  specific  gravity  was 
1  027,  yet  there  was  not  a  particle  of  citric  acid.  Analysis 
showed  that  it  had  all  split  up  into  glucose  and  carbonic 
acid. 

Since  this  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  juice  has  again 
set  the  whole  into  fermentation.  The  glocose  has  produced 
alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  acetic  acid,  thus  : — 

C,2H,,,0,2  =  4  (CjHoO)  +  4CO2. 
Glucose.  AJcoliol. 

Then,  after  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
aldehyde, 

4(C2HjO)  -I-  80  =  4(C2H4O2)  -f  4HjO 
Alcohol.  '    Acetic  Acid. 

This  result  you  have  before  you  on  the  table. 

On  examining  a  vessel  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
lemon-juice,  the  peculiar  earthy  smell  of  carbonic  acid  is 
distinctly  perceptible.  For  a  clearer  proof,  a  quantity  of 
juice  was  put  into  a  bottle  which  was  connected  by  a  glass 
tube  with  lime  water,  beneath  which  the  glass  tube  dipped  ; 
aU  was  hermetically  sealed  and  laid  aside,  when  the  deposi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  calcium  became  sufficiently  evident. 

The  decomposition  would  be  explained  thus  ; — 

^3  (CsHgOj)  -t-  30  =  C,2H,,Oi2  -f-  6  COj 
"citric  Acid.  Glucose.      CarlJonic  Acid, 

This  change  is  of  course  one  example  among  many  of  the 
chemical  transformations  which; take  place  in  the  maturation 
of  fruits,  and  a  striking  one  it  is. 

Freshly  expressed  lemon-juice  'is  a  thin,  milky,  slightly 
yellowish  liquid,  having  a  sp.  g.  from  1-040  to  1  045,  and 
containing  from  39  to  46  grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce. 
Should  either  of  these  be  less,  the  lemons  must  have  been 
kept  too  long  or  gathered  too  late  in  the  season. 

Liquor  potassa)  tmns  the  juice  a  peculiar  dark  colour, 
well  known  to  those  accustomed  to  diabetic  examinations. 

When  freshly  pressed  the  smell  is  aromatic,  but  when 
kept  for  a  few  days  acquires  the  mouldy  flavour  which  the 
commercial  juice  usually  poss^sseg.  Trommer's  and  Fehllng's 
tests  give  a  decided  indication  of  glucose. 

With  polarized  light  the  ray  is  turned  *  the  right. 
Acetate  of  lead  gives  a  fnudd-y  White  psecipftate  (gummate 
of  lead).  ^     ^  ,  . 

Chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  or  acelate  of  potassium,  or 
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cloriuo  of  calcium  bIiouUI  i;ivo  no  i)iccipitate,  indicating  the 
al>3enoo  of  BUlphuriu,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acids.  The  aroma 
of  the  jiuro  juioo  ia  very  peculiar,  and  dillcrs  aa  much  Irom 
any  lU'tiflciiii  oomiioiind  as  roso-wuter  diatiljod  fl'om  tho 
pelttlH  docs  fi'om  that  made  with  otto. 

Tho  juice  fioui  liuioB  is  not  so  acid  iia  that  from  loraons. 

Thi>-)Uj,'h  tho  kindnoBS  of  a  friend  I  obtained  u  dozon  limes 
from  Glasgow ;  from  thcao  I  obtained  51  ounccB  of  juioo. 
This  was  very  much  more  aromatic  and  more  delicate  in  its 
flavour  thnu  lomon-juico.  Its  sp.  g.  was  1-0G7,  and  con- 
tained ;!2-22  grains  per  ounce.  It  woe,  therefore,  not  bo 
strong  as  lemon-juice. 

MesBrs.  Southall,  of  Hirmingham,  furnished  a  sampln  as 
coming  from  the  Olvceton  plantation  in  Montsorrat,  which 
had  a  deep  j-oUowish-brown  colour ;  this,  I  presume,  was 
given  artificially,  as  that  pressed  by  myself  from  tho  Huit 
was  nearly  colourless. 

This  coloration  has  since,  however,  been  shown  to  have 
been  accidental  from  tho  containing  vessel. 

A  singulai'  fact  was  communicated  to  mo  by  T>.  Davis,  Esq., 
Lfedical  Inspector  for  Bristol,  which  was  (at  any  rate,  to 
rae)  quite  new.  Of  course,  all  chemists  are  aware  that  when 
citric  acid  is  fused  with  potassa  it  is  decomposed  into  oxalic 
and  acetic  acids,  thus : — 

Cf,H„0,  +  Ji.fi  =  CMfii  +  CjHjO., 

Citiio  Acid.  Oxalic  Acid.     Aoutic  Auid. 

But  when  liquor  potassoj  is  mixed  with  common  lemon-juice 
1)1  the  cold,  oxalic  acid  may  bo  detected  in  a  few  days. 

"When  Icmon-juico  is  carefully  evaporated  it  yields  a  rich 
brown  extract,  which  is  very  peculiar  both  in  smell,  taste, 
and  appearance,  so  much  so  that  any  one  accustomed  to 
make  these  experiments  can  in  one  moment  tell  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  genuine  juice. 

An  ounce  of  lemon-juice  will  average  27  grains  of  dry 
extract  per  ounce.  After  a  certain  point  the  extract  becomes 
carbonized,  having  a  rich  brown  colour  and  pleasant  smell. 
This  is  owing  to  its  partial  decomposition  into  acetone, 
carbon,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  aoonitic  or  pyro- 
citric  acid. 

2(QH,0,)  =  CjH^O  +  2C0,  +  CO  4-  C.U.O,  +  2B.fi 
Citric  Acid.         Acetouo.  Aconite  Acid. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  evaporate  the  juice  to  dryness 
without  decomposition. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  a  great 
number  of  samples  of  commercial  juice  were  examined ;  the 
following  are  a  few  of  them  procured  from  London,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Leith,  Birmingham,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Southamp- 
ton, etc.,  besides  samples  obtained  from  wholesale  and  retail 
druggists  and  importers  of  foreign  produce.  Some  were 
plainly  artificial,  a  few  contained  sulphuido  acid,  but  most 
of  them  were  merely  diluted  with  water.  The  greater 
number  of  those  obtained  from  the  retail  shops  were  artifi- 
cial, and  in  no  single  instance  stronger  than  twenty-four 
grains  per  ounce. 

The  following  table  is  the  result  of  twenty  of  these 
analyses  made  of  samples  from  the  places  before  mentioned. 
They  are  calculated  as  grains  per  fluid  ounce  : — 


No. 

Citric 
Acid. 

Gum  and 
Sugar. 

Sp.g. 

Adulteraut,  and  Remarlcs. 

1 

310 

1-020 

"Watered. 

2 

SO 

3-SiO 

1-032 

Artificial. 

3 

29 

2  0a 

1021 

Watered. 

4 

28 

2  00 

1-028 

Watered. 

5 

35 

5-SO 

1-037 

Artificial  and  Cone  Sugar. 

6 

14 

2-00 

1-023 

Artificial  and  Tartaric  Acid. 

7 

15 

1-90 

1-018 

Water  o<l. 

8 

18 

300 

1  019 

Artificial. 

9 

19 

9  00 

1027 

Artificial. 

10 

42 

3-45 

1-043 

Genuine. 

It 

2t 

2-85 

1029 

Watered. 

12 

19 

13-52 

1-022 

Artificisd. 

13 

42  22 

er,o 

1-044 

Genuine. 

32-22 

s-no 

1033 

Genuine. 

ir. 

43-90 

'  1050 

1-048 

Genuine,  but  colonred  with  some  extract 

10 

29  6 

2-00 

1-0.30 

Genuine,  but  vcd\tccd. 

17 

5-3 

1  028 

Witli  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Sugar. 

18 

40 

3  bo 

1-042 

Genuine. 

19 

32 

3-44 

loss 

CJenuinp. 

20  j 

30 

1-68 

1-030 

Artificial. 

Thug,  it  will  bo  seen,  that  in  no  m-ticle  was  adulteration 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  lemon-juico,  and  prior 


to  tho  present  Act  a  genuine  sample  was  hardly  ever 
obtainable. 

The  j  uico  keeps  its  strength  better  separated  from  the 
fruit  than  in  it.  A  good  sample  may  be  kept  for  yeara  with- 
out sensible  diminution  of  its  acid,  especially  if  fortified 
with  spirit. 

The  cell-structui-e  of  the  fruit  seems  to  be  the  chief  source 
of  tho  fermentative  matter,  especially  tliat  part  of  the 
mcBocarp  that  forms  what  is  commonly  called  the  white  of 
the  rind. 

The  [ingredient  in  the  juice,  which  is  the  therapeutic 
agent,  secma  to  be  a  matter  of  disjiute  among  medical  men. 
Those  who  advocate  Dr.  Garrod's  views — that  it  resides  in 
tho  potash — must  have  a  homoeopathic  idea  of  its  value,  and 
plonty  of  faith. 

Tho  analyses  of  many  specimens  of  ash  show  only  yj,  grain 
of  potash  per  ounce.  Others,  with  Dr.  Tanner,  and  I  think 
with  more  reason,  rely  on  the  citric  acid  ae  the  chief  means 
for  cui-ing  scurvy. 

The  molecules  of  citric  acid  are  very  remarkable  for  tbeii- 
tendency  to  change,  especially  when  sugar  or  gum  is  present. 
As  remarked  before  with  regard  to  lemon-juice,  so  a  solution 
of  crystallized  citric  acid  cannot  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
without  decomposition,  even  with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Like  all  seaport  towns,  a  great  many  cases  of  scurvy  are 
present  in  Bristol,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  several  of  our 
leading  physicians  for  saying  that  they  find  the  crystallized 
citric  acid  as  efiicacious  as  lemon-juice  (especially  with  fresh 
meat  and  vegetables)  in  curing  that  diseai^e. 

But  as  this  question  is  more  in  the  sphere  of  the  physician 
than  the  pharmaceutist,  it  had  better  be  left  in  their  hands 
for  solution. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  said,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  exten- 
sive adulteration  of  lemon-juice,  that  he  knew  there  were  at 
least  two  firms  in  Liverpool  who  imported  this  article  direct 
from  Messina.  Upon  its  arrival,  this  juice  could  not  pass 
the  inspectors  unless  having  7  per  cent,  citric  acid,  and  5 
per  cent,  alcohol.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
examination  of  such  imported  juice,  and  had  always  found 
from  7-3  to  9  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  and  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  great  adultera- 
tion was  practised,  and  the  Act  had  done  much  good  by 
putting  a  check  upon  this.  "With  regard  to  the  case  in 
which  citric  acid  was  said  to  have  been  used  for  fortifying 
weak  lemon-juice,  he  (Mr.  Evans)  was  disposed  to  query 
whether  a  scarcity  of  lemon-juice  might  not  only  justify 
such  a  procedure,  but  render  it  necessary. 

The  Peesident  confessed  to  have  been  muoh  struck  by 
facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Stoddart  to  show  that  lemon- 
juice  might  contain  no  free  citric  acid.  He  considered  that 
lemon-juice  freshly  squeezed  was  the  only  sort  that  should 
be  used  in  pharmacy.  The  lemon-tree  was  a  singular 
instance  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  its 
inflorescence  proceeding  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Deane  reported  his  own  procedure  to  be  the  follow- 
ing : — He  laid  in  a  stock  of  lemons  when  plentiful  in  spring, 
squeezed  the  juice,  heated  it  to  180"  P.,  and  bottled  it 
whilst  hot  in  small  bottles,  that  were  then  tied  over  with 
bladder.    In  this  way  the  juice  kept  good  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Schacht  remarked  upon  the  extreme  interest  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  disappearance  of  citric  acid.  "What 
had  become  of  this  ? 

Mr.  F.  C.  Clayton  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
derived  from  an  extensive  acquaintance  -with  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  question.  He  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
allow  lemon-juice  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-003,  whilst 
pure  juice  should  be  1-004.  A  change  of  practice  had  lately 
occurred  as  to  the  addition  of  spirit,  for,  as  wliite  rum 
(which  was  formerly  used)  caused  the  j  uico  to  turn  to  a  dark 
gi-eenish-yellow,  it  was  now  omitted.  With  reference  to  the 
kindred  subject  of  lime-juice,  he  had  usually  found  this  to 
havo  a  density  of  1-0048,  and  to  g^ive  11  ounces  of  citric  acid 
per  gallon.  The  practice  now  obtained  of  importing  lime- 
juice  in  a  concentrated  state,  having  a  density  of  1-024.  To 
tost  the  effect  of  heat,  he  had  evaporated  20  oiuices  of  lime- 
juioo  to  2  ounces,  then  re-diluted,  and  found  the  density 
not  to  have  changed. 

Professor  Attfield  thought  that  the  dlEappcaroncse  of 
oitrio  acid  in  tho  mitnner  suggested,  namely,  by  conversion 
into  glucose  and  other  bodies,  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  most  important  of  Mr.  Stoddarfs  observationa,  and 
demanded  further  attention.  Eeforring  to  the  therapeutic 
question,  ho  trusted  that  members  of  the  medical  profession 
would  institute  experiments  to  decide  whether  the  citric 
acid  was  the  efficient  agent,  or  the  salts  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Grovss  said  that  the  fruiterers  recognised  what  they 
called  "  sweet  lemons."  Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Stoddart  had 
met  with  some  of  these  ?  As  to  the  preservation  of  lemon- 
juice  throughout  the  year,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  a  plan 
which  he  had  long  adopted,  viz.,  adding  two  minims  of 
chloroform  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  juice.  "When  the  juice  was 
required  for  use,  warmth  was  applied  and  the  chloroform 
evaporated. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Scott  stated  that  he  had  found  acid  oxalate 
of  potash  in  lemon-juice  in  two  in^tances,  the  amounts  being 
i  and  7i  per  cent,  respectively. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Kino,  Mr.  Searbt,  Mr.  Calet,  and  Mr. 
Abe.iham  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Stoddaet  replied  upon  the  whole  debate.  He  said 
that  the  lemons  which  gave  no  citric  acid  had  all  the 
appearances  of  being  perfectly  sound.  He  was  aware  that 
in  Italy  there  were  "  sweet  lemons,"  of  which  both  the  peel 
and  the  juice  were  eaten.  As  to  what  became  of  the  citric 
acid,  he  found  that  collaterally  with  his  diminution  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar.  That  carbonic  acid 
was  also  formed  and  eliminated  through  the  rind  of  the  fruit, 
he  had  proved  by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  lime-water. 
He  had  never  met  with  oxalic  acid  in  lemon-juice.  The 
difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed  could  not  be  got  over 
by  squeezing  the  juice  freshly  at  all  seasons,  for  towards 
the  summer  months  such  juice  did  not  contain  the  citric 
acid  they  requu-ed. 


NOTE  ON  DETECTIVE' SAMPLES' OP  POTASH  AND 
SODA-WATEE." 

BT  B.  S.  PBOCTOB.* 

AT  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the  Conference  I  drew 
attention  to  several  faulty  samples  of  potash  water 
which  I  had  met  with ;  and,  as  I  have  again  met  with 
equally  faulty  specimens  in  a  lot  which  was  sent  as  a  sample 
hamper,  I  think  it  dosirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  subject,  both  as  a  caution  to  the  members, 
and  with  the  hope  that  my  occasional  jottings  may  stimulate 
the  production  of  the  report  on  the  mineral  waters  of  com- 
merce, which  has  been  promised  for  some  time  past. 

Soda-water. — A  bottle,  professing  to  contain  10  grains  of 
bicarbonate,  yielded,  on  evaporation,  a  residue  weighing 
4  grains,  consisting  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  lime  and 
organic  matter,  the  latter  being  sufficient  to  give  the 
residue  a  decided  brown  colour. 

Potash-water. — -The  residue  of  a  bottle  weighed  only 
0'4  grain,  and  consisted  of  carbonate  of  soda,  potash,  and 
lime,  and  organic  matter,  the  potash  being  present  in  only 
very  small  quantity.  The  pressure  of  gas  was  satisfactory 
in  both  cases. 

It  is  an  indication  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
aerated  water  trade  that  of  five  samples,  examined  at 
different  times,  not  one  proved  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be, — 
and  only  two  of  the  five  were  such  as  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect were  at  fault  before  the  examination  was  made.  In 
more  cases  than  one  I  should  have  expeected  the  name  of 
the  maker  a  guarantee  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Carteighe  thought  that  the  absence  of  soda  from 
■"soda-water"  was  a  generally  understood  fact. 

Mr.  Groves  had  met  with  soda-water  containing  ten 
grains  of  soda  in  a  bottle.  The  French  name  cau  gazeuse 
was  a  much  bettor  ©ne  to  apply  to  the  beverngo  that  did 
not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  alkali. 

Mr.  Athebton  named  having  found  about  five  grains  of 
eoda  per  Ijottle. 

Mr.  Ince  insisted  strongly  that  the  soda-water  of  science 
and  of  commerce  wore  two  different  things,  and  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  The  public  got  what 
they  wanted  in  the  soda-water  of  commerce. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Smith  said  it  would  be  highly  interesting  if 
soda-water  manufacturers  would  let  the  public  know  what 
soda-water  contains. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Caley  said  that  four  years  ago  they  manu- 
factured soda-water  with  fifteen  grains  of  soda  per  bottle, 
and  people  complained  and  said,  What  is  the  matter  with 
this  soda-water — it  tastes  like  soap."  They  then  decreased 
the  quantity  of  soda,  and  in  proportion  as  they  did  so  their 
trade  increased.  Ho  could  not  state  the  exact  quantity 
now  dissolved,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  fraction  of  a  grain. 
He  thought  it  very  dosirable  that  peoi^lo  should  not  bo 
supplied  with  soda-water  with  fifteen  grains  of  soda  in  it, 
which  ho  hinted  might  not  bo  conducive  to  health.  If  a 
prescription,  however,  were  ordered  by  a  physician  soda- 
water  of  a  definite  strength  would  be  supplied. 

Ml'.  GuTER  objected  to  the  assumjition  that  no  soda  was 
present  in  soda-water.  He  knew  largo  makers  who  asserted 
that  they  used  ton  grains  jjor  bottle. 

Professor  Attfield  said  that  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject  would  have  been  presented  but  for  the  illness  of  the 
member  who  had  undertaken  the  investigation. 

GEANULAR  CITRATE  OF  MAGNESIA. 

BT  F.  C.  CI.AYTON.* 

In  bringing  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  a  few 
notes  on  this  subject,  I  must  apologize  for  not  having  made 
my  investigations  so  minute  as  could  have  been  wished; 
but  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  making  them  more  com- 
plete by  delay  during  another  year,  I  submit  them  at  the 
present  meeting. 

Granular  citrate  of  magnesia  has  been  an  article  of  com- 
merce for  something  over  ten  yrars,  and  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal," 
vol.  i.  second  series,  pp.  301-304,  together  with  a  discussion 
that  took  place  on  its  being  read  at  one  of  the  evening 
meetings  at  Bloomsbury-square.  The  remarks  there  made 
upon  its  composition  and  mode  of  preparation  are  stUl  to  a 
large  degree  correct ;  but  having  had  considerable  experience 
in  its  manufacture,  and  also  of  comparing  notes  with  other 
makers,  it  may  be  well  to  go  over  the  ground  de  nova,  first 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  its  name. 

At  the  meeting  above  alluded  to  some  exception  was 
taken  to  the  term  "citrate  of  magnesia,"  as  not  really 
representing  its  composition,  and  the  reason  of  its  being 
called  so  has,  I  believe,  never  been  cleared  up. 

I  am,  however,  able  to  state,  by  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Bishop  (and  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  is 
the  original  manufacturer),  that  when  he  first  prepared  it 
in  1857,  he  "  used  a  good  deal  of  neutral  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia." He  also  writes  me,  "I  had  to  abandon  this  plan, 
by  finding  the  compound  would  not  keep,  soon  losing  its 
effervescence  and  colour." 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  name,  I  would  just  note  the  "true 
citrate  of  magnesia,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Dymond  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Dundee,  and  which  was  for  a 
while  made  as  a  granular  preparation,  but,  having  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  no  longer  comes  within  my  province. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  composition  of  the  granular  citrate  of 
magnesia,  which.^as  Mr.  Draper  says,  consists  of — 

Sulphuric,  ^ 
Soda  and  Tartaric,    /  ^gj^g^ 

Magnesia.  and  ( 

Carbonic  ) 

and,  I  may  add,  sugar  and  citric  acid,  and  as  a  flavouring, 
essence  of  lemon.  ,  .    ,         -i  ■ 

The  article  analysed  by  Mr.  Draper  contained  no  oitoic 
acid  ■  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  absence  of  citric  acid  .  .  . 
was  also  established."  I  have  made  several  attempts  my- 
self  to  obtain  a  granular  preparation  without  any,  and  1 
know  others  who  have  done  the  same,  but  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. All  the  samples  which  I  have  examined  contain  it. 
and  I  think  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  cilnc  acid  is  now 
always  a  constituent.  That  sugar  enters  into  it  is  proved 
by  the  taste,  although  I  know  of  one  firm  who  for  some 
years  used  the  following  formula:  — 

Sodo)  Bicarb.  .  .  IG  oz. 
Acid.  Tartaric  .  .  10.^  „ 
Acid.  Citric  .  .  5  „ 
Magnas.  Sulph .  .  1  i> 
with  a  little  water  to  help  the  granulation.  Any  one  tasting 
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this  would \)e  at  once  struck  with  the  difference  between  it 
and  that  now  },'oneriilly  sold.  The  proportion  generally 
vai-ios  from  0  oz.  to  10  cz.  of  sugar  to  IG  oz.  of  soda,  but  in 
one  or  two  ca.sos  I  liave  found  it  to  exceed  that. 

Ab  we  are  all  aware,  the  trade  in  this  article  has  increased 
enoruiously  during  the  last  few  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  price  has  been  reduced ;  the  manufacturer  therefore  has 
had  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  use  of  the  cheapest 
materials. 

Tho  articles  above  enumerated  are  still  all  that  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  but  they  do  not  convey  tlio  information  as  to 
?ioiu  they  exist.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  tho  maker  must 
keep  down  the  proportion  of  citric  acid,  and  add  as  much 
sugar  as  possible  ;  for  wliilo  nothing,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  will  make  a  better  preparation  than  equal  parts  of 
citric  and  tartaric  acids,  yet,  when  cost  has  to  be  considered,* 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  more  expensive  one  must  be 
replaced  by  something  else. 

Now,  sugar,  to  a  certain  extent,  promotes  granulation, 
but  it  will  not  do  alone.  Water  drives  out  too  much  gas, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
bisulphate  of  soda,  the  manufacturer  can  reduce  his  cost  to 
a  minimum.  I  beliovo  the  first  mention  of  tho  use  of  bi- 
sulphate of  soda  is  to  be  found  in  the  CJwmical  News,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  2C9,  by  a  Mr.  Scott;  but  from  tho  way  it  is  mentioned, 
the  writer  did  not,  apparently,  know  much  about  it  from 
experience.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  tho  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  recorded  anywhere,  though  it  has  had  a 
limited  use,  to  my  knowledge,  for  three  years.  I  have  not, 
however,  found  the  employment  of  these  articles  so  general 
as  might  be  expected  among  the  cheaper  preparations,  not- 
withstanding the  publicity  given  to  the  suggestion.  The 
use  of  citric  acid  alone  makes  the  article  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  manufacture,  and  not  so  good  for  keeping  or  effer- 
vescence, that  I  believe  none  is  now  made ;  though,  for  a 
while,  a  house  made  and  sold  a  ton  or  two  of  it.  It  is  rather 
softer  on  the  palate  than  when  containing  tartaric  acid. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  paper,  I  would  recommend 
any  one  who  wishes  to  imitate  the  articles  now  sold,  to  try 
the  following  formulae  : — 


SodsB  Bicarb. 

.    16  oz. 

IG  oz. 

Acid.  Tartaric  , 

.     8  „ 

104  „ 

Acid.  Citric 

.     8  „ 

4  „ 

Sugar 

.4^-8 

8-18  ,. 

Magnes.  Sulph. 

•0-J  „ 

0-1 

SodsB  Bieulph.  Cryst. 

(  2  02. 

{  or 
(  5  dr.  fl. 

Acid.  Sulph. 

Ess.  Limonis 

.  q.  9. 

q.  8. 

On  the  Mode  of  Preparation. 

The  ingredients  are  mixed  in  the  usual  manner  by  sifting, 
and  thrown  on  to  a  hot  metal  plate  to  a  depth  of  not  more 
than  half  an  inch.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mixture  becomes 
spongy,  when  it  is  worked  about  and  turned  over  with 
a  scoop  or  other  convenient  instrument,  to  prevent  any  par- 
ticles becoming  too  dry. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more  (this  is  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  operation,  but  impossible  to  describe  on  paper)  it  should 
be  thrown  on  a  cold  slab,  and  put  through  a  sieve  of  4-6 
meshes  per  inch,  again  heated  and  sifted  through  a  rather 
finer  sieve,  the  dust  separated,  and  finally  heated  till  desic- 
cation is  complete.  It  is  well  to  watch  it  at  first,  to  see 
that  the  newly-made  granules  do  not  adhere  to  each  other; 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  final  drying  this  is 
■unnecessary. 

The  metal  plate  may  be  of  tin,  enamelled  iron,f.;zinc,  or 
tin,  and  I  know  all  these  are  used,  and  very  likely  copper 
may  do,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  use  on  the  large  scale. 
I  would  recommend  zinc,  from  its  cheapness;  plates  that 
have  been  in  nearly  constant  use  for  two  years  are  but 
sUghtly  bulged,— the  original  cost  being  393.,  thus  showing 
a  great  advantage  over  tin,  and  I  know  of  nothing  against 
it.  En  passant,  a  manufacturer  with  whom  I  was  acquainted 
dried  his  preparation  in  a  warm  closet  on  skins  of  white 
leather,  but  the  reason  I  know  not. 

The  modus  operandi  above  described  may  not  be  universal, 
but  I  have  found  it  answer  well,  and  seen  it  employed  by 
other  parties.    It  is  best  to  sift  the  dust  out  before  the 

»  1^''.  ''PP"<=»  particularly  at  tho  present  time,  August.  1868.  when 
tartaric  Is  worth  Is.  Sd.  and  citric  2s.  8d.  per  pound. 
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article  it  dry,  as  the  dust  then  worics  in  well  with  the  next 
batch.  A  batch  should  not  bo  more  than  30  lbs.  to  be  well 
attended  to,  and  tho  loss  in  making  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  just  refer  to  Soda)  Citro-tart.,  B.P, 
If  this  article  is  introduced  on  its  own  merits,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it ;  but  if  as  a  substitute  for  granular 
citrate  of  magnesia,  it  is  a  decided  failure,  beca'ise  it  is  too 
alkaline,  and  contains  no  sugar. 

BiBMiNOHAM,  August,  18G8. 

The  President  (Mr.  Hanbury)  agreed  with  those  who 
condemned  the  use  of  the  term  "citrate  of  magnesia"  for 
such  a  compound  as  was  now  sold  under  that  designation. 
On  the  Continent  this  name  was  applied  to  a  true  citrate  of 
magnesia  that  was  sold  in  the  shops. 

Mr.  G110VE.S  said  that  the  dose  of  the  true  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia was  very  large,  being  about  two  ounces. 


POISONOUS  HOSIERY. 

ON  the  29th  ult.,  a  Mr.  Webber  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall  the  fact  that  the 
dye  used  in  some  of  the  gorgeous  socks  and  other  under- 
clothing displayed  in  tho  windows  of  metropolitan  hosiers 
exercises  a  very  deleterious  influence  upon  the  skins  of  the 
wearers,  producing  irritation  and  an  eruption,  and  leading, 
if  persisted  in,  to  actual  sores.  Tho  Lancet,  in  commenting 
on  this  startling  statement,  remarks  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
novel.  "  Last  year,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  during  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  the  '  Doge  of  Venice'  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  one  of  the  danseuses  applied  to  one  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals  with  an  anomalous  eruption  affecting 
one  foot  and  exactly  those  parts  which  are  covered  by  an 
ordinary  dancing  shoe.  It  was  immediately  perceived  that 
the  heat  of  the  foot,  where  covered  by  the  shoe,  acted  upon 
the  dye  of  the  stocking — which  the  patient  stated  was  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour, — and  thus  affected  the  skin ;  but  the 
absolute  immunity  of  the  opposite  foot  was  not  readily  in- 
telligible, until  the  fact  was  arrived  at  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  ballet  necessitated  another  colour  on  the  other  limb.  la 
this  instance,  it  appeared  that  other  performers  who  wore 
white  hose  beneath  their  coloured  garments  escaped  all 
injury^;  and  the  patient's  skin  recovered  its  normal  con- 
dition shortly  after  adopting  this  plan.  We  are  glad  to 
find,  from  Mr.  Webber's  statement,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  these  dangerous  articles  are  taking  every  step  to  abate 
the  evil  they  might  give  rise  to,  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  market;  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  profession  wili 
have  but  few  opportunities  of  studying  the  eruption  which 
follows  their  use." 

In  reference  to  this  subject  the  British  Medical  Journal 
publishes  the  following  interesting  note  on  Arsenic  in 
Aniline  Colours  from  Professor  Wanklyn,  of  the  London 
Institution.  It  indicates  clearly  enough  the  source  of  skin- 
poisoning  in  magenta-coloured  socks. 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  some  of  the  old  crude  ma- 
genta cake  and  liquor  which  was  in  the  market  some  few 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  fii'st  bringing  out  of  the  dye, 
was  largely  contaminated  with  arsenic.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known,  even  to  chemists,  that  much  of  the  beauti- 
fiilly  crystallised  magenta  used  to  consist  of  arseniate  of 
roseine,  being  not,  properly  speaking,  contaminated  with 
arsenic,  but  actually  consisting  of  an  arsenical  compound. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 863  (assisted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
was  my  assistant  at  that  time),  I  made  "an  examination  of 
the  beautifully-crystallised  magenta  which  was  being  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  largest  coal-tar  colour  works  in 
Europe,  and  found  it  to  be  arseniate  of  roseine,  apparently 
chemically  pure.  The  following  is  a  comparison  between  the 
calculated  numbers  for  pure  arseniate  of  roseine  and  those 
actually  found  on  making  a  combustion. 
CjoHi,N3,  ASO3H. 

Theory.  Found. 

Cjo  24aT^56^  56-56 

H,n   20...  4-70   4-91 

N,    43 

As    75 

O3    48 


425  100-00 
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"Both  tho  nitrogen  and  the  arsenic  were  determined ;  and, 
though  tho  numbers  given  were  not  by  any  means  accurate, 
were  still  quite  near  enough  to  confirm  the  formula,  CjqHijNj, 
AaOjH. 

"  Since  18C3,  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  mode 
of  purifying  magenta;  and  I  hardly  think  that  this  pure 
arseniato  of  roseine  would  be  found  largely  to-day.  Still  it 
would  bo  rash  to  assert  that  this  kind  of  magenta  has 
entii-ely  disappeared  from  tho  market.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  most  of  the  magenta,  and 
also  all  those  common  blues  and  violets  which  are  made  from 
it,  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  arsenic.  To  mend  the 
matter,  it  is  not  generally  known  to  chemists,  but  is  never- 
theless quite  true,  that  the  more  detection  of  arsenic  in 
aniline  colours  is  not  always  easy — even  when  largo  quanti- 
ties of  arsenic  are  present ;  tho  aniline  colours  having  the 
property  of  masking  the  presence  of  arsenic  to  a  very  great 
extent." 


ADULTERATION  OF  MEDICINES. 

BT  F.  MAHLA,  PH.D.* 


nn  HERE  is  no  species  of  fraud  so  universal  as  that 
I      which,  prompted  by  a  sordid  desire  after  "  filthy 
lucre,  "cheats  mankind  out  of  life  and  health." 

Such  was  the  expression  of  a  writer  who,  more  than  a 
score  and  a  half  of  years  ago,  published  "Notes  on  Ealsiflca- 
tions  and  Adulterations,"  hoping  thus  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
impure  drugs  and  medicaments. 

Any  one  examining  the  present  condition  of  the  drug 
market,  will  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attempts 
to  falsify  and  adulterate  have  since  then  rather  increased ; 
for  it  has  become  almost  as  difficult  to  procure  reliable  medi- 
cines as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  duty  to  expose  such 
frauds,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  are  interested,  to  protect 
themselves  against  them.  With  this  view,  I  propose  to  pub- 
lish  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  such  adulterations 
as  have  come  to  my  notice  in  the  Chicago  drug  market.  I 
am  convinced  the  honest  druggist,  who  strives  to  oifer 
nothing  but  reliable  goods  to  the  public,  and  the  physician 
who  naturally  expects  certain  results  from  rationally  pre- 
scribed medicines,  will  assist  me  in  my  efforts. 

Epsom  Sails. — There  is  a  large  quantity  of  a  spurious 
article  in  the  market,  which  is  nothing  more  than  finely- 
crystallised  glauber  salt.  It  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  may  be  recognised  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  bitterness  to  the  taste, 
and  that  its  aqueous  solution  produces  no  precipitate  on 
adding  first  phosphate  of  soda  and  afterwards  aqua  am- 
monia. 

Sal  RochelU. — An  article  |purporting  to  be  sal  rochelle  is 
noTv  offered  for  sale,  which  contains  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  This  can  be  discovered  by  adding  to  a 
somewhat  dilute  solution  of  the  suspicious  salt  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  either  nitrate  of  baryta  or  chloride  of  barium, 
and  afterward  c.  p.  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
the  baryta  salt  must  disapjiear  on  the  admixture  of  the  nitric 
acid  if  tho  salt  is  pure. 

Vienna  Glycerine. — I  had  occasion  to  examine  this  really 
beautiful-looking  article,  and  found  it  contaminated  with 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  and  chloride  of  sodium  (salt).  It 
contained  also  considerable  quantities  of  sugar. 

The  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum  can 
easily  be  made  manifest,  by  adding  to  one  sample  a  few 
drops  of  a  baryta  salt  solution,  and  afterwards  diluted  nitric 
acid;  that  of  the  lime,  by  admixing  to  another  sample  # 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Tho  chlorine  of  the  salt  is 
discovered  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  precipitate  on  tho 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  fraudulent 
admixture  of  sugar.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  glycerine,  previously  diluted  with  its 
own  bulk  of  water.  This  mixture  is  boiled  over  the  spirit 
lamp  for  several  minutes,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
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copper,  and  as  mush  caustic  potaasa  (liquor  potassa)  as  is 
necessary  to  rodissolve  tho  blue  precipitate  which  at  first 
made  its  appearance.  Tho  whole  is  then  gently  heated  over 
the  spint-lamp,  when  a  copious  brick-red  deposit  of  suboxide 
of  copper  IS  thrown  down.  I'uro  glycerine  wUl,  under  such 
treatment,  not  produce  those  phenomena. 

Blach  Sulphuret  of  Anlimony.—A  quantity  of  powdered 
black  sulphuret  of  antimony,  purchased  from  one  of  our 
wholesale  houses,  was  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  officinal  "solutio  antimonii  terohloridi" 
(butter  of  antimony.)  It  was  but  incompletely  acted  on, 
and  the  solution,  after  cooling,  was  filled  with  numerous 
crystals,  which  on  examination  wore  recognised  as  chloride 
of  lead.  A  portion  of  the  black  residue  not  taken  up  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  was  also  examined  ;  it  consisted  mainly  of 
sulphuret  of  lead  (galena). 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 
Delivered  October  7,  1SG8, 

BT  HENRY  B.  BEADT,  F.L.S.,  F.O.S. 

THE  duty  which  has  been  committed  to  me,  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  interests  of  this  Institution,  is  a 
very  simple  one :  it  is  to  say,  on  their  behalf,  a  few  earnest 
words  of  welcome,  and  perhaps  of  sympathy  and  monition, 
to  those  about  to  begin  their  curriculum  of  systematic  in- 
struction within  these  walls ;  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendly  recognition  to  some  of  the  students  of  past  years, 
who  take  the  opportunity  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  session 
to  be  again  amongst  us,  that  they  may  live  again  for  a 
moment  their  earlier  student-life  in  the  memories  that 
crowd  round  each  familiar  thing.  And  surely,  if  aught  that 
could  be  said  might  bind  the  young  men  who  now  throw  in 
their  lot  with  us  in  fellowship  with  those  who  have  preceded 
them,  might  induce  them  to  emulate  the  successes  of  some 
of  their  forerunners,  or  with  increased  opportunities  to 
strive  towards  yet  higher  things,  your  Council  would  need 
no  other  justification  in  adopting  this  formality  of  an  intro- 
ductory address. 

But  before  I  devote  myself  to  that  special  duty  with, 
which  I  have  been  charged,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express, 
very  briefly,  a  few  thoughts  that  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
on  the  present  aspect  of  pharmacy  in  its  social  and  ethical 
relations, — considerations  which  can  scarcely  be  out  of 
place  when  we  reflect  that  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months  form  the  basis,  on  which  the  position  of  the  rising 
generation  of  pharmaceutists  must  rest.  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  on  re-assembling  after  so  eventful  a  recess, 
mutual  congratulation  should  take  the  place  of  our  custom- 
ary greetings.  In  this  interval  another  great  advance  has 
been  made  towards  enlightened  legislation  in  respect  to 
pharmacy, — the  greatest  step,  possibly,  since  the  first  recog- 
nition by  the  State  in  1841  of  the  claims  of  special  educa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  our  Charter  of  Incorporation.  We  are 
no  longer,  as  we  were  stigmatised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
but  the  other  day,  a  "  mere  voluntary  association,"  but  now 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Government  as  other  pro- 
fessional bodies  who  hold  compulsory  examining  powers. 
But  with  new  powers  and  a  correspondingly  improved 
position,  are  associated  new  and  increased  responsibilities 
which  must  nat  be  forgotten. 

The  latest  Pharmacy  Act  is  but  the  consummation  of 
twenty  years'  steady  effort  in  a  fixed  direction,  and  em- 
bodies the  acceptance  of  principles  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  founded  to  support :  and  we  may  well  now 
pause  for  a  moment  to  see  exactly  where  we  are — how  wo 
stand  in  respect  to  tho  community  at  large,  and  to  the 
higher  branches  of  the  medical  profession.  The  legislature 
has,  with  general  approval,  given  to  us  as  a  body  a  certain 
monopoly  on  an  educational  basis,  as  it  has  done  heretofore 
to  lawyers,  surgeons,  and  others.  Now,  with  tho  horror 
that  exists  of  anything  like  a  protective  policy,  such  a  step 
could  not  have  been  taken  without  a  prospect  of  some 
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adequate  advantage  in  return,  and  this  is  looked  for  in  the 
increased  safety  tbat  must  accrue  from  having  a  specially 
educated  body  of  men  to  perform  certain  duties, —  precisely 
the  same  object,  in  fact,  as  that  for  which  Bimilar  privileges 
have  long  been  enjoyed  by  other  professional  oorporatione. 
There  are  still  many  matters  left  unsettlud,  which  one  day 
or  other  will  need  the  altenlion  of  the  Legislature,  but  in 
this  one  thing  there  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  done  for 
us :— Parliament  has  done  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to 
make  pharmacy  a  profession.  It  rests  with  us,  and  most  of 
all  with  our  younger  members,  who  will  bo  the  firet  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  the  nowly  accorded  pvivilegcs,  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  the  enlarged  sphere  opened  to  us. 
No  mere  curriculum  of  college  instruction  can  impart  that 
sort  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  tone  of  thought  that 
places  a  man  above  the  category  of  tradesmen.  This  is 
true  of  the  already  recognised  professions,  much  more  so  of 
US ;  and  we  may  well  look  -to  those  no«  commencing  their 
studies,  who  in  the  course  of  nature  may  expect  to  see  the 
new  order  of  things  that  time  must  bring,  to  qualify  them- 
eelves  by  closer  menial  training  for  that  higher  social 
position  which  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
occupy. 

Amongst  the  most  gratifying  features  in  our  recent 
parliamentary  erperience  are  the  absence  of  oiiposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  general  approval  with  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  received  by  the  medical 
profession  ;  the  former  testifies  to  the  spread  of  intelligent 
views  in  respect  to  the  just  privileges  of  educational  quali- 
fications, as  opposed  to  a  specious  misapplication  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade, — the  latter  to  the  increased  good- 
will of  the  body  with  whom,  most  of  all,  it  is  our  interest  to 
•work  in  hai-mony.  We  now  and  then  have  evidence  that, 
even  yet,  there  exists  some  remnant  of  an  old  jealousy.  It 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  medical  periodicals,  it  may  be  traced  in  recent  parlia- 
mentary debates,  and  we  are  conscious  of  it  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Medical  Council ;  and  seeing  that  phar- 
macy can  never  take  its  right  place  until  it  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  other  divisions  of  medical  practice,  it  is 
worth  while  to  seek  the  cause  of  this  lingering  mistrust, 
and  to  learn  how  far  it  is  remediable.  The  charges  brought 
against  us  take  a  number  of  forms : — we  are  held  answer- 
able for  the  effects  of  the  law  in  respect  to  patent  medicines, 
for  vexatious  Excise  regulations,  and  for  other  similar 
anomalies ;  but  in  whatever  way  it  is  surrounded,  by  what- 
ever collateral  circumstances  it  is  supported,  the  complaint 
is  invariably  centred  in  the  practice  of  "  counter-pre- 
scribing." 

I  know  this  is  delicate  ground  to  enter  upon  in  an 
assembly  of  pharmaeeiitists,  but  it  embraces  a  question 
of  infinite  importance,  which  must  be  settled  without  refer- 
ence to  personal  intei-eet,  real  or  supposed ;  and  it  is  more 
than  ever  urgent  at  the  present  juncture  that  it  should  be 
fairly  and  openly  met.  So  long  as  it  can  be  said  in  the 
General  Council  representing  the  medical  profession,  as  it 
was  in  efi'ect  said  but  a  few  months  ago,  that  our  efforts 
towards  improving  the  status  of  pharmacy  ought  to  bo 
opposed,  because  they  show  no  disposition  to  j^revent 
chemists  from  acting  as  medical  practitioners,  there  should 
oe  no  mistake  as  to  the  views  we  entertain  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not  for  us  to  introduce  clauses  into  our  Bill  imposing 
impracticable  restrictions  of  whatever  sort,  but  it  is  for  us 
to  say,  as  we  can  say  very  distinctly,  that  the  course  our 
Society  has  consistently  followed  for  the  past  thirty  yeais 
has  been  to  oppose  all  interference  on  the  part  of  chemists 
with  offices  for  which  they  have  no  qualification, — in  other 
words,  to  promote  to  the  full  the  distinction  between 
prescribing  and  dispensing  medicines.  I  am  far  from  believ- 
ing that  any  hard  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  medical  sciences  or  the  practices  founded  upon 
them :  surgery,  medicine,  and  pharmacy  are  as  much  an 
example  of  "  continuity"  as  the  development  of  species  or 
.the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces :  but  I  d )  urge  that 
the  offices  pertaining  to  each  department  should,  in  common 
■fairness,  if  from  no  better  reason,  be  left  to  those  who  have 
special  qualifications  for  their  fulfilment.  I  trust  I  am 
distinctly  understood  that  by  this  I  do  not  animadvert 
on  the  occasional  recommendation  by  chemists  of  simple 
remedies  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  for  those  little  ills  of 
dally  life,  commonly  regarded  as  too  trivial  for  anything 


beyond  homely  treatment.  This  is  not  what  medical  men 
complain  of.  Wliat  is  deprecated  is  a  deliberate  trespass- 
ing in  a  province  distinct  from  our  own, — the  interception 
of  practice  rightly  pertaining  to  the  qualified  prescriber. 
We  eaoh  liavo  a  duty  in  this  matter,  and  my  conviction  is 
that  the  line  of  duty  coincides  with  that  of  our  ovn 
interest.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  amongst  us 
who  uphold  the  state  of  things  which  still  exists,  more  or 
less,  in  respect  to  counter-practice,  urging  in  defence  that 
their  legitimate  calling  is  injured  by  so  many  medical  prac- 
titioners dispensing  their  own  medicines.  No  doubt  this  is 
a  grievance,  but  it  is  no  defence.  In  a  largo  number  of 
instances  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  medical  man  to 
practise  without  dispensing  also,  and  in  many  cases  in 
which  we  think  a  seiiai-ation  of  the  two  functions  would  be 
easy  we  must  make  largo  allowances  for  a  custom,  strictly 
legal,  which  is  often  followed  out  of  deference  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  even  in  opposition  to  the  tastes  of 
the  practitioner.  The  relations  between  medicine  proper 
and  pharmacy  have  been  till  now  so  ill-defined  that  much 
forbearance  is  needed  on  all  sides  whilst  things  are  settling 
into  their  proper  order.  Medical  practitioners,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  been  accustomed  to  dispense,  indeed, 
time  was  when  they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the 
purpo8  3;  and,  for  the  state  of  things  we  desire,  we  must 
rely  on  the  change  that  is  gradually  taking  place  in 
medical  education,  which  tends  more  and  more  towards 
physiology  and  therapeutics,  and  conjems  itself  less  and 
less  with  jharmacy  and  materia  medica. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  tairly  claim  from  the  medical 
profession  equal  consideration,  since  we  like  themselves  are 
but  servants  of  the  public  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  respect  to  medical  advioe,  can  only  be  reformed  by  a  sort 
of  educational  process.  Most  of  all  it  is  for  us  to  show 
that  practice  in  those  branches  of  medical  science  to  which 
we  are  specially  devoted,  may  safely  be  left  in  our  hands, 
and  in  the  mutual  confidence  thus  established,  the  ground 
for  jealousy  will  soon  disappear. 

The  importance  of  these  ethical  considerations,  read  in 
the  light  of  our  new  responsibilities,  must  be  my  apology 
for  their  introduction  here,  and  the  expression,  however 
imperfectly,  of  the  views  I  have  ondeavoured  to  bring  before 
you,  enables  me  with  lighter  mind  to  approach  the  main 
object  of  my  address. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  assembled  to-night  as  your 
commencement  of  student-lile  in  this  Institution,  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  those  who  watch  over  its  affairs,  and  in  their 
name  I  bid  you  welcome — not  in  the  mere  formal  expression 
of  words  prompted  by  a  distant  courtsey,  but  as  to  younger 
brethren  in  the  same  vocation,  with  the  hearty  grasp  of 
new-found  fellowship.  We  have  in  this  relationship  an 
almost  equal  interest  with  yourselvfs  that  you  shoald  reap 
the  uttermost  advantage,  intellectual  and  social,  from  your 
connection  with  this  School.  You  are  met  together  here 
under  widrly  differing  circamatanees,  but  with  the  same 
general  object,  that  ol  ject  being  systematic  study.  I  use  the 
woid  systematic  because  it  expresses  the  chief  value  of  the  sort 
of  study  you  are  about  to  engage  in,  and  represents  precisely 
the  quality  which  mo  t  of  you  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  attain.  It  is  too  tf i  en  the  case  tliat|  the  period  of  life 
which  you  are  now  entering  upon  is  the  only  one  in  which 
general  systematic  study  is  possible.  We  may — nay,  if  we 
do  rightly,  we  must — ever  remain  students ;  but  the  quest  of 
knowledge,  especially  of  scientific  knowledge,  during  the 
intervals  of  business  or  in  the  moments,  sijared  from  pro- 
fessional toil,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  of  themselves  fragmentary  and  unconnected. 
It  is  in  after  life  tliat  the  man  v/ho  has  done  his  elementary 
work  well  and  systematically  reaps  its  full  advantage ;  for 
he  has  ready  a  framework,  more  or  less  elaborate,  in  which 
each  new  truth  finds  a  natural  place.  Possibly  there  is  not 
one  of  you  who  has  not  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of 
facts  in  chemistrj",  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  even  in 
botrny;  facts  partially  acquired  by  reading,  but  more 
by  casual,  I  had  almost  said  by  accidental  observation, 
whilst  engaged  iu  the  practical  duties  of  the  laboratory 
or  the  dispensing  counter.  These  are  of  but  little  value, 
troni  their  want  of  connection,  and  inspire  their  possessor 
with  no  confidence  so  long  as  they  are  held  with  the 
unavoidable  consciousness  of  the  extent  of  the  unknown  by 
which  they  ore  surrounded  and  seiiarated.     The  human 
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mind,  in  respect  to  any  particular  department  of  knowledge, 
may  bo  likened  at  the  outset  to  a  blank  map  of  a  country 
on  which  even  the  outline  is  but  dimly  triicod,  ajid  its 
i-elation  to  surrounding  states  ill-defined.  If  we  scatter  a 
fe.v  landmarks  over  its  surface  to  represent  the  items  of 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  casual  observation  I  have 
alluded  to,  we  reflect  the  condition  preceding  systematic 
study.  The  object  is  then  to  cover  the  ground  with  these 
landmarks  a3  completely  as  "  time  and  opportunity 
permit,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  to  lay  down 
those  principles  which,  like  high  roads,  not  only  mark  the 
way  to  the  points  that  have  been  determined,  but  also  show 
the  connection  between  them.  The  facts  you  have  already 
gathered  may  not  oven  be  your  starting-point,  but  if  not, 
you  will  find  the  right  places  for  them  somewhere  in  your 
progress,  and  as  by  the  addition  of  fact  to  fact,  of  landmark 
to  landmark,  the  surface-aspect  of  the  region  you  are  sur- 
veying becomes  familiar,  you  will  by  degrees  ascend  to 
higher  ground,  and  there  obtain  clearer  views  of  its  natxu-al 
boundaries.  The  avwunl  of  detail  you  can  impart  to  your 
work  is  no  doubt  partly  dependent  on  the  opportunities  at 
your  disposal  and  the  bent  of  your  mental  powers,  but  its 
aecuraaj  and  usefulness  depend  ou  conditions  entii'oly  within 
your  own  command.  Of  these  conditions  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  syslem,  or,  to  put  it  before  you  as  it  bears  upon 
your  own  course,  i-ather  than  in  the  abstract, — regvilarity  in 
the  attendance  of  lectures,  demonsti'ations,  and  laboratory 
practice.  Each  step  in  scientific  knowledge  is  dependent 
upon  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  bears  an  equally  close 
relation  to  thai?  which  follows.  To  miss  a  single  lecture  in 
a  course  consisting  of  a  hundred  seems  a  trifling  matter, — 
exceedingly  trifling  when  under  the  spell  of  those  allurements 
that  are  ever  so  near  when  human  natiire  is  weakest, — buti 
the  real  loss  is  not  to  be  measured  by  mere  numerical  propor- 
tion. It  may  easily  happen  that  an  acquaintance  with  a  prin- 
ciple expounded  in  the  neglected  discourse  is  essential  to  the 
proper  comprehension  of  many  that  follow.  A  German 
author,  Eichter,  speaking  of  this  sort  of  steady  persistence 
in  following  out  a  well-devised  course  of  education,  con- 
cludes a  paragraph  with  words  like  these,  "  Regularity  is 
unity,  unity  is  Godlike,  only  the  Devil  is  changeable." 

I  have  no  desire  to  burden  you  with  many  precepts  in 
respect  to  your  mode  of  study,  indeed,  if  I  were  sure  I 
should  be  fully  understood,  I  would  put  into  one  word  all  I 
have  to  say — be  thorough.  The  temptation  to  be  content 
with  surface-work,  to  accept  the  appearance  for  the  reality, 
the  gilt  for  the  gold,  is  always  great,  but  it  is  naturally 
strongest  if  the  prospect  of  having  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions be  too  prominently  kept  in  view,  or,  from  any  cause, 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  aim  and  end  of  study.  No  one 
seriously  supposes  that  any  permanent  advantage  is  derived 
from  superficial  study,  or  deliberately  lays  himself  out  for  a 
course  of  smattering.  Intentions  are  ever  good  at  starting, 
but  it  needs  a  determined  and  sustained  effort  to  resist  the 
compromises  between  inclination  and  duty  that  soon  begin 
to  pi'esent  themselves.  Enthusiasm  and  the  excitement 
attending  a  complete  change  of  occupation  will  carry  most 
young  men  through  the  first  stage  of  student-life  without 
much  drain  on  their  store  of  good  resolutions,  but  there 
comes  a  period,  after  the  vigom-  of  the  first  dash  lias  cooled, 
when  the  drudgery  of  learning  seems  far  to  outweigh  the 
fruits  of  knowledge,  and  then  it  is  that  so  many  of  those 
who  begin  with  fan-  promise  seem  to  fall  away.  It  is  in 
this  interval  of  discouragement  that  the  mind  most  needs 
the  support  of  good  resolutions,  for  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  a  false  estimate  can  bo  seen  in  a  truer  light.  There 
are  two  allies  waiting  to  help  him  who  will  persevere  but  a 
little  longer, — the  force  of  habit,  which  is  each  day  gather- 
ing strength  to  make  the  dreariest  routine  bearable,  and 
that  principle,  born  of  curiosity,  which,  with  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  engenders  an  increasing  thirst 
for  more.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  temptation  is 
strongest  to  be  content  with  superficial  study,  when  the 
attendance  of  lectures  is  apt  to  become  a  formal  thing, 
accepted  as  a  task,  in  the  hope  that  just  sufficient  know- 
ledge may  be  obtained  for  examination  purposes.  Shun  so 
baneful  a  self-deceptioa.  The  listless  attendance  of 
lectures  can  be  of  no  real  service.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  another  can  teach  you  ;  all  that  the  most  gifted 
professor  can  do  ia,  to  show  you  the  way  to  learn  and  to 
place  before  you  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  your  own 


industry.  The  right  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  an  indi- 
vidual work  that  no  man  can  perform  for  you.  Two  persona 
may  easily  attend  the  same  lecture  and  give  to  it  the  same 
apparent  amount  of  attention,  and  yet  derive  very  different 
benefit  from  it.  One  will  bring  away  indistinct  general 
impressions  such  as  the  arguments  and  illustrations  made 
on  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  the  other  will  have  possessed 
himself  of  a  clear  and  definite  outline  of  the  natural  law,  of 
which  the  arguments  and  illustrations  were  only  intended 
as  the  support. 

In  learning  a  principle,  strive  to  know  the  phenomena 
from  which  it  has  been  deduced ;  in  the  acquirement  of 
facts,  sock  to  associate  them  with  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  explained.  A  problem  which  you  have  worked  out  for 
yourselves  will  remain  your  own;  whilst  one  you  have 
accepted  easily  on  hearsay  is  likely  as  easily  to  slip  from 
your  memory.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge." 
Truly  there  is  no  smooth  highway,  and  the  many  tempting 
byeways  that  diverge  from  the  straight  course,  green, 
sunny,  and  seductive,  that  promise  to  lead  to  the  same 
goal,  soon  show,  though  winding  and  deceptive  and  not 
easily  traced,  that  to  whatever  end  they  do  lead,  it  is  not 
the  one  desfred.  You  may  know  them  only  by  one  fact — 
they  always  tend,  just  a  little,  downwards.  The  right  road 
is  up-hill, — rough  near  its  outset,  and  marred  by  obstacles 
that  at  a  little  distance  look  formidable.  These  are  sur- 
mounted by  toil  and  perseverance,  but  the  acliievement 
brings  new  spirit  into  the  work, — the  byeways  lose  their 
fascination,  and  new  difficulties  are  sought  rather  than 
avoided.  The  condition  in  which  the  drudgery  of  the  onset 
becomes  a  labour  of  love  is  attainable  by  any  of  you,  and 
until  it  is  attained,  scientific  progress  is  hard  and  uncertain. 
Would  you  strive  for  it,  the  watchword  is  Thobouqh  ! 

These  remarks  on  the  spiiit  of  right  study  need  some 
corresponding  allusion  to  a  subject  not  less  important  in  its 
influence,  namely,  recreation.  By  recreation,  I  mean  the 
employment  of  that  considerable  portion  of  the  available 
time  of  each  day  which  is  not  occupied  by  lectures,  labora- 
tory or  museum  work,  and  similar  duties.  Part  of  this 
leisure  is  properly  given  up  to  relaxation — that  is,  to  amuse- 
ment pure  and'  simple;  and,  whilst  pursued  within  right 
limits,  so  that  the  indulgence  does  not  cause  a  distaste  for 
more  serious  employment,  no  one  will  grudge  the  time 
so  spent.  It  is  the  complete  unbending  that  preserves  the 
elasticity  of  the  bow,  and  the  mind  requires  equally  its 
seasons  of  relief  from  strain.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  amusement  is  no  part  of  your  present  object, 
and  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  indulgence,  sometimes 
admissible,  rather  than  as  a  primary  consideration  in 
student-life.  It  would  be  impossiljle  to  lay  down  a  distinct 
line  between  right  and  wrong  amongst  the  recreations 
which  lie  within  that  moral  law  whose  obligations  we  aU 
admit.  Amusement,  harmless  to  one,  may  from  the  fasci- 
nation it  exercises  over  a  differently  constituted  mind,  be 
baneful  to  another.  Mental  and  physical  requirements 
differ  in  each  individiial,  but  one  axiom  is  true  alike  for  all, 
—when  a  pursuit,  however  harmless  it  may  appear,  presents 
attractions  that  lead  to  the  neglect  of  duties,  or  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  listlessness  and  enervation,  it 
proclaims  its  own  unsuitability.  Take  amusement  in 
moderation,  and  of  such  a  sort  as  leaves  the  appetite  for 
study  unimpaired.  Bear  in  mind  that  self-denial  brings  its 
own  speedy  reward. 

I  do  not  hold,  as  many  appear  to  do,  that  London  differs 
materially  from  other  great  cities  in  its  moral  atmosphere. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  I'espects  temptations  are  more  rife, 
but  it  is  as  least  equally  true  that  opportunities  for  good 
are  more  conspicuous  than  in  smaller  places.  There  is  a 
larger  choice  for  both  good  and  evU,  and  in  no  respect  is 
this  more  manifest  than  in  the  range  of  amusement.  Still 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  saddening  as  from 
the  cheering  experience  of  the  past,  and  those  whose  con- 
nection with  this  school  enables  them  to  dwell  on  former 
Sessions,  will  call  to  mind  many  instances  of  students 
who,  whilst  conducting  themselves  with  general  and  osten- 
sible propriety,  have  failed  to  take  the  position  fore- 
shadowed by  the  earlier  portion  of  thoii-  course,  through 
disregard  of  the  proper  relation  of  amusement;  to  study. 
"Wo  need  not  wonder  that  this  has  been  so,  for  ability  to 
withstand  the  attraction  of  pursuits  innocent  in  themselves 
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iiupliua  an  amount  of  eelf-donial  which  mental  discipline 
alone  can  give,  but  we  may  draw  from  it  the  reiterated 
warning  that  things  intrinsically  harmless  become  a  snare 
in  proportion  to  their  seductive  influence  on  the  individual. 

But  if  this  liglit  sort  of  amusement  is  to  absorb  so  small 
a  fraction  of  the  time  not  occupied  under  tho  direct  super- 
vision of  teachers,  how  is  tho  remainder  to  be  employed  ? 
When  the  mind  has  about  it  the  vigour  of  youth,  change  of 
occupation  is  of  itself  relaxation.  Eacli  of  you  desires  to 
be  somethihg  more  than  a  mere  chemist  and  druggist, — to 
take  a  position  in  society  (juito  apart  from  that  gained  by 
technical  ability.  This  ia  wliat  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
determining  the  employment  of  your  leisure.  As  far  as 
opportunities  permit,  cultivate  a  taste  for  literature 
and  general  science.  A  fair  knowledge  of  our  English 
classics  is,  at  the  present  day,  almost  essential  to  one 
laying  any  claim  to  a  respectable  education,  and  assuredly 
there  ie  no  mental  training,  except  the  direct  observation  of 
tho  works  of  God,  that  is  at  once  so  vai-ied,  so  ennobling, 
and  so  instructive,  as  that  to  be  derived  from  tho  writings 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  men  whose  inner  life  they 
portray. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  scientific  tastes,  or  rather  of  those 
departments  of  science  which  depend  on  the  direct  observa- 
tion of  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  I  hesitate  to  speak, 
for  I  have  before  me  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  '  Apologie  for  Poetrie ' — "  Scl/c-loue  is 
hetter  than  any  guilding  to  male  that  seeme  gorgious  wherein  our 
selucs  are  parties ;"  and  I  dare  only  urge  what  I  have  to  say, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  well-supported  testimony,  not  on  the 
ground  Ishoiild  have  preferred — that  of  personal  experience. 

I  will  not  allude  in  any  prominent  manner  to  botany,  for 
in  some  of  its  many  bearings  it  will,  happily,  form  a  part  of 
your  daily  work ;  and  its  claims  as  a  study  and  a  recreation 
have  been  alike  ably  set  forth  on  many  occasions  by  one 
who  will  not  fail  to  present  them  to  you  in  their  clearest 
light.    I  owe  too  much  to  the  teaching  of  Professor  Bentley 
to  dare  to  follow  him  in  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  piu'suits  with  which  he  has  identified 
himself.    I  wish  now  to  take  a  far  wider  ground,  and  without 
indicating  any  individual  group  of  created  things,  as  more 
worthy  than  the  rest  of  loving  regard  and  intelligent  obser- 
vation, I  would  only  urge  a  general  claim  on  their  behalf. 
The  advantage  of  employing  some  pai-t  of  your  leisure  time 
on  subjects  collateral  with  those  which  occupy  you  in  class, 
is  even  greater  than  might  be  looked  for.    The  history  of 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  cannot  be  unimportant  in 
its  bearings  on  the  branches  of  science  which  occupy  the 
chief  pai-t  of  your  attention.    Zoology  has  the  closest  rela- 
tionship to  botany,  mineralogy  to  chemistry,  and  if  denied 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  either  line  of  observation  in  the 
field,  there  is  still  left  for  you  the  microscope,  which,  from 
the  most  accessible  materials,  will  open  to  you  a  new  world 
of  wonder  and  delight,  and  one  which  will  lead  you,  as?you 
become  adepts  in  what  Schleiden  calls  the  "  art  of  seeing," 
to  those  still  too-little-cultivated  departments  of  research, — 
micro-chemistry  and  micro-pharmacy. 

The  additions  you  may  thus  make  to  your  store  of  facts 
are  of  themselves  valuable ;  but  far  more  so  ia  the  interest 
awakened  by  a  voluntary  pursuit  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  ray  of 
sunshine  which  soon  spreads  beyond  its  first  narrow  range, 
till  it  brightens  even  those  dull  chapters  which  are  inevitable 
portions  of  all  routine  study. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  study  of  natural 
science  is  even  more  important,— just  as  a  healthy  tone  of 
mind  is  of  greater  price  than  intellectual  accomplishment, — 
I  allude  to  its  soothing  and  humanizing  influence,  which 
seems  intended  as  the  natural  antidote  to  the  worry  and 
the  rough  usuage  of  the  world.  The  lessonjdrawn  from  the 
"lilies  of  the  field"  had,  possibly,  a  wider  significance  than 
even  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  could"  fuUy  appreciate. 
It  was  from  deep  experience  that  our  great  poet-phUQsopher 
could  say : —  i 

"Thai  Nature  iiovor  did  botray 
Tl>o  heart  that  loved  hoi' ;  'tis  her  privilego, 
Through  all  the  years  of  thi.s  our  life,  to  lesrt 
Jroi"  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  imjiross 
With  quli-tncsi  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  touguoSI 
Bash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kuidness  is,  nor  oiil> 
The  dreary  intcrcours*  of  daily  life. 


Bliall  o'or  prevail  against  lis,  or  dliturb 
Our  clioorrul  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blussingB." 

Some  will  be  disposed  to  urge  that  tho  standard  I  have 
set  is  a  high  one,  and  I  do  not  affect  to  deny  it.    Better  to 
strive  towards  high  attainment,  even  though  we  may, 
through  human  weakness,  full  short  of  it,  than  to  rest  con- 
tentedly on  a  lower  level.    Life  is  ever  a  compromise  between 
the  aspirations  of  our  best  moments  and  the  obstacles  that 
mar  their  fulfilment ;  and  tho  higher  the  aim,  when  coufiled 
with  honest  endeavour,  the  better  the  accomplisliment.  To 
some  ore  given  larger,  to  some  smaller  opijcrtunities,  but 
the  same  responsibility  iiertains  to  all,  that  they  should  be 
employed  to  the  utmost,  whether  in  the  greater  or  the 
humbler  sphere.    If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  saying  too 
much,  I  might,  in  conclusion,  try  to  draw  a  picture  for  the 
encouragement  of  even  the  youngest  here, — a  word-picture 
from  actual  life,  that  would  be  a  justification  for  even  more 
than  I  have  said.    I  would  tell  you  of  one  gone  from  us  who 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  some  now  present ;  of  one  who, 
with  fewer  privileges  of  early  education  than  moat  of  yon, 
and  dependent  on  the  same  avocation  as  ourselves  for  his 
livelihood,  yet  attained  a  name  and  an  influence  that  the 
greatest  might  envy.    Born  ia  Spitalfields,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  engaged  in  early  life  in  an  uncongenial  occupation,  and, 
even  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  scarcely  in  a  position  to  anti- 
cipate that  pharmacy  would  be  his  calling,  and  still  within 
a  few  years  —diligent  alike  in  matters  of  business  and  in 
pursuits  beyond  the  pale  of  its  multifarious  demands — in 
the  front  rank  not  only  as  a  pharmaceutist,  but  in  scientific 
and  social  relations.    Take  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
portrait  that  hangs  over  the  mantelpiece  of  our  Council 
Room,  of  William  Allen,  the  first  "President  of  this  institu- 
tion, who,  dying  at  a  venerable  age,  did  but  see  the  Society 
through  its  first  infancy,  and  gave  it  his  blessing.    You  may 
trace  even  in  the  picture  his  phUosophio  calmness  and  large- 
hearted  benevolence.    I  should  the  more  have  liked  to  have 
read  to  you  the  lesson  of  his  life,  because,  by  his  loss  at  so 
early  a  period  of  our  history,  his  name  is  not  associated  with 
the  great  struggles  in  which  we  have  been  "engaged,  and 
stands  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  amongst  us.    I  have 
said  that  his  youth  gave  him  no  special  advantages  either 
pecuniary  or  educational ;  he  had  to  work  his  way  (we  know 
what  that  means)  to  succeeding  positions  of  increased 
responsibility  in  that  well-known  pharmacy  in  Plough 
Court,  of  which  he  eventually  became  the  principal,  and 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected.    With  all 
this  he  ever  found  time  for  something  beyond  mere  business ; 
and  whilst  his  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  leader  in  our 
own  profession,  he  is,  out  of  our  Societj-,  regarded  rather  as 
the  man  of  science,  whose  memoirs  on  Carbon,  on  Carbonic 
Acid,  and  on  Eespiration,  were  amongst  the  finest  researches 
of  their  day — as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Davy,  Wollaston, 
Berzelius,  De  Luc,  and  others  of  that  noble  fraternity  of 
chemists  and  physicists — as  the  brilliant  and  fascinating 
lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  the  Eoyal 
Institution; — or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  philanthropist, 
labouring  hand-in-hand  with  Clarkson,  Brougham,  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  rest  of  that  devoted  band  to  whom  civilization 
owes  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  amelioration  of 
a  bai-barous  penal  code,  and  the  initiatory  steps  in  the 
spread  of  education.    If  success  in  its  best  sense  be  what 
you  look  for,  surely  such  a  career  is  worth  emulation,  and 
there  is  but  one  means  through  which  it  may  be  attained, — 
a  means  that  will  certainly  bring  its  reward,  whether  it  bo 
precisely  in  the  way  we  look  for  it  or  not ;  call  it  diligence, 
devotion,  earnestness,  or  that  combination  of  all  comprised 
in  the  word  thorough ;  or,  if  you  will,  take  home  to  yourselves 
that  older  injunction  of  King  Solomon,  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might." 

A  Gkken  Colottr  fob  Sweetmeats. — Professor  Artus 
gives  the  following  formula  for  a  beautiful  green  colour 
devoid  of  poisonous  properties.  5  grs.  of  saffron  are  shaken 
up  with  a  }  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  ttventy-four  hours ;  at  the  same  time,  4  gra.  of  indigo 
carmine  are  shaken  up  with  i  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
mixture  also  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  together, 
and  a  very  fine  green  solution,  capable  of  colouring  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  ia  produced. 
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PATTISON'S  LUNG  PEOTECTOKS. 


Chbmists  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  seaBon 

has  arrived  for  them  to 
replenish  their  stock  of 
respirators,  warm  plas- 
ters, chest  protectors, 
and  other  winter  sun- 
dries. Mr.  Pattison  has 
called  our  attention  to  a 
new  form  of  the  latter 
goods,  which  he  has  re- 
gistered under  the  title 
of  Lung  Protectors.  The 
new  feature  of  these  is 
in  the  shape.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  sketch,, 
they  are  cut  out  of  a 
single  piece,  and  the  back, 
as  well  as  the  front,  fits 
up  close,  though  not  so  as 
to  give  any  inconveni- 
ence. We  certainly  agree  with  the  inventor,  that  this  oifers 
a  much  greater  protection  to  the  respiratory  organs,  as, 
though  the  fact  is  generally  overlooked,  a  cold  may  as  easily 
be  taken  through  the  exposure  of  the  back  as  the  front  of 
the  thorax. 

EIMMEL'S  PERFUMES. 

Mb.  EniMEL  has  lately  introduced  two  new  perfumes  with 
very  taking  names.  One  is  dedicated,  by  her  express  per- 
mission, to  Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti,  a»d  bears  the  appropriate 
title  La  Nouvelle  Marquise,  thus  signalising  the  most  impor- 
tant triumph  which  this  European  favourite  has  achieved. 


La  Qrande  Duchessc  is  a  similar  compliment  to  Mdlle. 
Schneider.  The  label  on  each  has  a  coloured  photograph  of 
the  lady  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  designed,  and  wo  need 
not  add  that  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  worthy  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  exterior. 


COLLECTION  OP  PHAEMA.CEUTICAL  SPECIMENS. 


Messrs.  Southall,  Son,  and  Dymond,  of  Birmingham, 
have  hit  on  a  good  idea,  and  one  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  aspire  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  busi- 
ness. They  announce  that  they  have  prepared  a  case  con- 
taining a  number  of  characteristic  specimens  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  though  wc  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
this,  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  it  beyond  the  information  ' 
obtained  from  their  advertisement,  we  are  so  confident  of 
the  value  of  the  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  so  satisfied 
of  Messrs.  Southall's  ability  to  carry  it  out  carefuUy  and 
thoroughly,  that  we  are  willing  to  risk  our  own  reputation 
by  recommending  this  collection  to  the  notice  of  students, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  connected  with  Pharmacy.  In  no  sense 
can  the  money  thus  spent  be  considered  wasted,  for  the 
drugs  themselves  will  be  at  least  of  some  value,  and  the 
small  remaining  balance  wLU  be  a  profitable  investment  if  it 
teaches  any  chemist  how  to  distinguish  a  good  specimen 
from  an  inferior  one. 


GASKING'S  PEEFUME  PISTOL. 
{Agents — Messts.  Maw  and  Son.) 


The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  design  of  this  pretty 
little  apparatus.  The  stock  of  the  pistol  is  an  india-rubber 
ball,  which  can  be  easily  filled  with  perfume,  and  this,  by 
pressure,  is  at  once  forced  in  a  thin  spray  through  a  narrow 
tube  in  the  glass  barrel.  The  weapon  is  neither  an  offensive 
nor  defensive  one,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  popular  at 
Christmas  parties  this  season.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  a  great 
advantage  of  selling  such  apparatus  is  that  they  necessarily 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  scents  which  they  diffuse. 


Sale  of  Pouons  Book.    3.  Davis,  Old  Kent  Road. 
Register  of  Poisons  SXes.    Evana,  Lescher,  and  Evans,  Bar- 
tholomew Close. 
Sale  of  Poisons  Register  Boole.    J.  F.  "Wilkinson,  Pendleton. 


Three  more  Poisons  Books,  of  equal  merit  with  those 
noticed  last  month,  have  reached  us.  They  ai-e  evidently 
perfectly  adapted  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Pharmacy  Act  with  respect  to  the  registration  of  Poison 
Sales.  Davis's  book  contains  a  full  copy  of  the  Act,  and 
much  information  useful  to  chemists  and  druggists.  In 
Wilkinson's  book  a  separate  form  for  each  sale  is  given,  as 
in  Siverlock's  register. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  J.  C.  DKOUOH,  1'".C.8. 
The  chomiCTl  fonimliu  omployod  In  this  section  urn  biwoJ  iipoiiltlio  now 
systom  <i/  utoniic  woi)tlit«,  unless  the  iiso  of  the  olckr  system  is  B|iocliiUy 
Indicated.    In  the  Brilitli  Phannaeopaia  tlio  syiub.ils  corro8i>ondiug  to 
those  adopted  Uere  are  printed  in  heavy  Clare  ndon  tyiw. 

PRIZES. 

The  Pirat  Prize  offorod  for  Solutions  to  our  September 
qtioations  has  been  awarded  to 

Benjamin  T.  Sumner,  6,  BuU^Ring,  Horncastle. 
For  the  Second  Prize  two  competitora  have  equal  claims, 
and  we  therefore  break  thi-ough  our  usual  rule  and  award 
two  Second-clasa  Prizes ;  one  to 

GiioaoE  Ci-EaHORN  (TV.  X.  Y.),  Cupar  Fif«; 

and  ths  other  to 

John  GaBaORT,  Stockton-on-Teea. 

We  again  offer  two  scientific  books  as  prizes  for  the  best 
solutions  of  the  problems  printed  below. 

QUESTIONS. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

I.  AciDUM  IIvDKOCTANicuM  DiLUTUJsi,  B.P. — Describe  in 
words  and  represent  symbolically  the  chemical  reaction  by 
which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  in  the  officinal  process. 

II.  Obsolete  Names  or  Salts. — Give  the  modern  Latin 
pharmaceutic  names  of  the  following  salts : — Sal  amarum, 
sal  polychrestum,  sal  martis,  sal  mirabile,  8;i]  tartari,  lapis 
infernalis. 

rHARMACT. 

III.  Gltckbine  in  Ointment. — What  is  the  readiest 
method  of  incorporating  glycerine  with  lard  or  simple 
ointments  ? 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

IV.  Decomposition  oi-  Sulphate  of  Copper. — If  a 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  cold  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  liquor  sodiE  be  added  to  the  solution,  a 
delicate  blue  powder  will  be  precipitated.  Represent  the 
reaction  by  a  symbolic  equation. 

V.  OxTQEN. — A  receiver  having  the  capacity  of  13  litres 
is  filled  with  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  12'  C.  Keqtiired 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  in  grammes.    [See  Data  below.] 

VI.  Gaseous  Ammonia. — Ten  litres  of  gaseous  ammonia 
at  the  temperature  of  15°  C.  are  required.  What  weight  of 
ammonic  chloride,  in  grammes,  is  needed  for  their  produc- 
tion ?    [See  Data  in  September  number  and  below.] 

VII.  Carbonic  Oxide. —  Fifty  g'-amnies  of  crystallised 
oxalic  acid  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  How  many 
litres  of  carbonic  oxide,  at  the  normal  temperature  and 
pressure,  are  evolved  ?    [See  Data  in  September  number.] 

.  VIII.  Chemical  Symbols.— Explain  the  following  equa- 
tions, giving  the  names  and  relative  weights  of  the  bodies 
which  are  symbolically  represented : 

{a)    CU  +  H,0  =  HCl  +  HCIO. 

(6)    Bad,  +  HoSO^  =  BaSOj  +  2  HCl. 

(c)    NaCl  +  H2SO4  -  HCl  =  HNaSOj. 

specific  obavitt. 

IX.  Spirit. — A  body,  weighing  300  grains,  sinks  to  the 
same  depth  in  water  and  in  spirit,  when  loaded  with  80  and. 
17  grains  respectively.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
spirit  ? 

X.  Liquor  Potass^e. — Five  fluid  ounces  of  the  officinal 
hquor  potaasB  are  diluted  with  three  fluid  ounces  of  water. 
Required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture. 

DATA. 

Expansion  op  Gases  by  Heat.— Regnault  has  proved  by 
numerous  experiments  that  1  volume  of  air  at  O'C.  expands 
0^003665  for  every  increase  in  temperature  of  one  degree  of 
the  Centigrade  scale;  thus,  1  volume  at  0°C.  becomes 
1-0036G5  volumes  at  1°,  100733  at  i°,  1-010995  at  3°,  and  so 
on.  This  decimal  fraction  0  003GG5,  which  is  called  the 
cofgu^t  of  expansion  of  air,  is  represented  with  sufficient 


accuracy  by  the  vulgar  fraction  .j,,,  and  as  the  coefficients  of 
Gxpaueion  of  different  gases  are  very  nearly  equal,  the 
relation  of  gaseous  volume  to  temperature  may  be  thus 
broadly  expressed : 

Every  gas  expands  jf,  of  its  volume  at  O'C.  for  every  increase  in 
temperalv/re  of  one  degree  of  the  Centigrade  scale. 

Thus  273  volumes  of  a  gas  at  O'C. 
become  274,       „  1°  „ 


277        „  „  4' 

or.273  +  1.,  „  t' 

For  example,  2  litres  of  hydrogen  at  0°C.  when  heated.to 
15°C.  will  occupy  the  volume  of  2-109S9  litres,  for 

VoUi.  at  0*.        Vols,  at  15*       Litres  at  0*.    Litres  at  16'. 
273      :      273  +  15      ::      2      :      x ; 

.:  X  =  2-10989. 

ANSWERS. 
[.See  Questions  in  Hepltmber  number,  page  566.] 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

I.  Aqua  destillata,  B.P. —The  absence  of  an  appreciable 
residue  on  evaporation  implies  the  absence  of  non-volalile  sub- 
stances, organic  and  inorganic.  The  chief  impurities  excluded 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  test  are  lead,  copjper,  tin,  and 
other  metals  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water.  By 
the  ammonic  oxalate  test  lime,  and  soluble  calcic,  baric,  and 
strontic  sails  are  excluded.  Ttie  argentic  nitrate  test  excludes 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides ;  the  baric  chloride  test, 
sxUphuric  acid  and  sulphiies;  and  the  calcic  hydrate  test,  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbotiales. 

IL  AciDUM  NiTEicuM,  B.  P. — The  weight  of  pure  caustic 
potash  required  for  the  neutralisation  of  1  fl.  oz.  of  the 
officinal  nitric  acid  is  386.556  grains;  and  the  weight  of 
potassio  nitrate  formed  is  697-181  grains. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  officinal  acid  is  1-42,  consequently  1 
fl.  oz.  weighs  437-5  x  1-42  =  621  25  grains.  We  have  stated 
in  a  former  number  (March,  p.  158)  that  this  officinal  acid 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2HNO3.  3H2O,  hence  we 
may  represent  its  neutralisation  by  caustic  potash  symboli- 
cally : 

2HNO3.  3HjO  +  2  KHO  =  2KNO3  +  5HjO. 
Taking  the  weights  represented  by  the  first  two  g^ronps  of 
symbols,  with  the  weight  of  1  fl.  oz.,  we  obtain  theprc^r- 
tion  ISO  :  621-25  ::  112  :  a; , • 

.-.  ic  =  386  556  grains 

(weight  of  potash  requ'.red). 
Again,  taking  the  weights  of  the  first  and  third  groups  of 
symbols  we  obtain  the  proportion 

180  :  621-25  : :  202 x ; 

.-.  X  =  697181  grains 
(weight  of  nitrate  produced). 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

in.  Precipitation  of  Copper. — The  weights  of  FeS  and 
of  HCl  required  for  the  production  of  sufficient  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  precipitate  369  9  grammes  of  CuSO^,  are  218^79 
and  181  -653  grammes  respectively. 

The  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

FeS  +  2HCI  =  H,S  +  FeCl,. 

The  precipitation  of  cuprio  sulphate  by  solphnretted 
hydrogen  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

CnSOj  -I-  H2S  =  CuS  +  H.SO,. 

Now,  as  one  molecule  of  ferrous  sulphide  FeS  =  8S,  gives 
sufficient  siilphuretted  hydrogen  to  de:;omposc  one  molecule 
of  cupric  sulphate,  CuSO^  =  159  5,  we  have  the  proportion 

159-5  :  369-9  : :  SS -.  x ;  .:  x  =  21s  979  grammes  FeS. 
Again,  as  the  molecule  of  ferrous  sulphide  requires  two 
molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  2HC1  =  73,  for  the  reaction 
which  gives  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion 

88  :  218-979  :  :  73  :  a-;  .-.  x  =  lSl-653  grammes  HCl. 

_rV.  Nitric  O.xide — The  production  of  thi3  gas  from 
nitric  acid  and  copper  is  represented  by  the  equation 
Cu,  +  8HNOj  =  2N0  +  3Cu(N0j)j  +  4H,0. 
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liy  substituting  for  the  first  tbreo  formulto  the  weights 
which  they  respectively  denote,  we  find  that  190'5  parts  of 
copper  react  with  504  parts  of  nitric  acid  to  form  GO  jmrta 
of  nitric  oxide.  The  weight  of  nitric  acid  required  to  form 
10  grammes  of  nitx-ic  oxide  is  accordingly  found  by  the  pro- 
portion 

GO  :  10  : :  504  :  X  ;  .-.  a!  =  84  grammes  (nitric  acid). 
Again,  the  weight  of  copper  required  is  found  by  the  pro- 
portion 

60  :  10  : :  190  5  :  X;  .-.  x  -  -  Sl-75'grammes  {cop'peT) . 
[Two  or  three  of  our  corrospondents  give  a  much  more 
simple  solution.  They  take  the  relative  weights  of  the 
formula)  in  the  above  equation  as  grammes,  and  dividing 
them  by  6  obtain  at  once  the  above  results  ;  for  2N0  =  60, 
and  60  -7-  6  =  10,  the  number  of  grammes  of  nitric  oxide 
required.! 

V.  WEiaHT  OF  A  Litre  op  Gas. — The"required  weights 
are  thus  obtained : 


Ammonia 
Chlorine 
Ethylene 
Hydrogen 


NH3 
CI 

H 


Litres. 

Grammos. 

Litre. 

Gr.i:nmD.s. 

22-38 

=  17 

.  1 

=  .  -7596 

11-19 

=    35 '5  . 

•.  1 

=  31725 

22-38 

=  28 

.  1 

=  1-2511 

11-19 

=  1 

.  1 

=  -0894 

22-88 

=  44 

.  1 

=  1-9660 

Nitrous  oxide  NoO 

"VI.  Volume  op  a  KiLOGEAiiME  op 
volumes  are  thus  obtained : 

Grammes.  Litres. 
Carbonic  anhydride  COo  44  =  22-38 
Carbonic  oxide  CO     28  =  22  38 

Osygen  O      16  =  11-19  , 

Sulphurous  anhydride  SO3    64  =  22  38  . 


Gas.— The  required 


Grammes. 
-.  1000  = 
-.  1000  = 
•.  1000  = 
.  1000  = 


Lit-es. 
508-636 
799-286 
699-375 
349-687 


VII.  Combustion  of  Ethylene.— For  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  a  litre  of  ethylene  three  litres  of  oxygen  are  needed, 
and  tivo  litres  of  carbonic  anhydride  are  formed. 

The  combustion  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 
C,H4  +  0^  =  200.,  +  2H,0 ; 
and  this  shows  us  that  2  vo's.  of  ethylene  combine  with  6 
vols,  of  oxygen,  to  produce  4  vols,  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
4  vols,  of  steam. 

SPECIFIC  gravity. 

VIII.  Floating  Cylinder. — The  sp.  gr.of  the  spirit  is  8. 
Let  X  be  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder ; 

-then  3-2  X  a;  =  volume  of  water  displaced  by  cylinder, 
and    4  X  a;  =     „       „  spii-it       .,  „ 
„     .         3-2  X  a! 
.-.  sp.  gr.  of  spu-ifc  =    4  ^  ^  =  -8. 

IX.  Metal. — The  weight  of  the  metal  -is  [69  oz. ;  its 
sp.  gr.  is  6  9. 

Avoiding  algebraic  expreseions  we  offer  the  following 
solution : — The  diflerence  between  the  weight  of  the  metal 
in  water  and  its  weight  in  alcohol  is  2  oz.,  and  this  is 
necessarily  the  difference  between  the  weights  of  the  displaced 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids.  Then  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  water  and  the  alcohi'l  are  respectively  10  and  8,  the 
weights  of  water  and  alcohol  required  to  show  this  difference 
of  2  oz.  are  obviously  10  oz.  and  8  oz.  But  the  actual  weight 
of  a  body  =  its  weight  in  water  +  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced 

.-.  59  -t-  10  =  69  oz.  (the  weigH'of  the' metal). 
69  ..   -    .  / 

and  .•.      =  6-9  (tte  sp.  gr.  of  the  metal). 

X.  Weight  Hanoino  in  Water.  —  The  increase  of 
pressure  would  be  half-a-pound. 

A  pound  of  a  sub.stanco  whose  sp.  gr.  is  2-0  would 
necessarily  displace  half-a.pound  of  water;  in  other  words, 
half  its  weight  would  be  sustained  by  the  water  contained 
in  the  vessel,  and  half  by  the  string. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

,*  All  questions  forwarded  to  \i%  for  public-ition  in  this  "Comer  for 
Sttidcnts"  should  bo  accompanied  by  the  answers  which  the  pro- 
pounders  bclltvo  to  bo  correct.  Afl  a  nilo,  numerical  results  should 
bo  worked  out  to  three  decimal  places.  CommunicAtions  should  reach 
us  at  least  leu  days  before  the  date  of  publioition,  aud  include  the 
names  and  addrcwes  of  the  writers, 

/.  rre/mrnc— Tn  III.  you  have  miscalculated  tho  weight  of  HCl  re- 
quired. In  V.  there  is  a  trifling  error,  evidently  resulting,  from  hasty 
eomputatioD, 


li™  i'"  ovldeutly  mkuuderstoad  the  intention  of  ques- 

fasMon  '''"^  on<"'eh  to  arrange  your  solutions  in  a  more  orderly 

J   — "••"■■I'uM.n,  113  you  may  eoliviiiuo  yiiur- 

self  by  placing  a  vessel  ol  water  in  Uio  balance  and  hanging  a  weight  in 


SlrmjyUr.—Yom  answer  to  X.  is  erroneous,  as  you  may  convlnoo  your- 

:c  aud  tianging  a  weight  in 

B.  D.  W.—ln  your  solution  of  V.  you  have  not  adoplc-d  our  standard  of 
ilume. 

A.  XichMa.—ln  II.  you  have  mistaken  tlio  pure  nitric  acid  for  the 
otncnial  acid. 

Marlis  Awarded  far  Answers. 


the  water. 

B.  D. 
volume. 


I. 

It. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Vlt.  VI 11. 

X. 

Total 
68 

11.  r.  Sumner  (IW  nriw)  6 

8 

7 

D 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

w.  .\.  Y.  {prize) 

..  5 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

T> 

6S 

85 

J.  Gre<,'orj'  (.prize) 

..  6 

G 

7 

0 

6 

7 

7 

4 

8 

g 

5 

J.  Troharne 

..  0 

8 

3 

9 

8 

7 

7 

S 

5 

61 

0.  A.  Steeds    . . 

..  a 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

1 

7 

5 

64 

w.  n. J  

..  3 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

63 

J.  W.  B  

..  ti 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

63 

T.  W.  L  

..  5 

4 

7 

g 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

S 

63' 

W.  II.  Wcddell.. 

..  0 

4 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 
3 

5 

63 

It.  J.  .1I0S3 

. .  0 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

62 

A.  Fniser 

6 

5 

9 

7 

7 

S 

4 

8 

S 

62 

E.  D.  W  

..  r 

6 

3 

8 

4 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

61 

W.  Greig.. 

0 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

J» 

Stnigglor 

..  5 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

8 

0 

S9 

G.  P  

..  0 

0 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

5 

67 

H.  Hal>good 

..  6 

0 

6 

8 

7 

7 

a 

4 

7 

B 

06 

A.  Nichi.lla 

..  S 

0 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

li 

S6 

0.  Pogltir 

..  6 

0 

7 

4 

7 

7 

6 

4 

8 

5 

64 

J.  A.  Ivendall    . . 

..  6 

5 

5 

0 

7 

7 

7 

4 

8 

6 

54 

Propriou.amide . . 

..  5 

0 

3 

7 

S 

6 

7 

4 

8 

S 

SI 

0 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

0 

5 

48 
48 

R.  M.  Harding 

..  6 

0 

4 

7 

7 

7 

4 

S 

5 

J.  Paulin 

..  3 

7 

6 

8 

7 

3 

7 

4 

0 

0 

44 

A.  J.  Pepper    . . 

..  0 

0 

4 

7 

5 

.5 

6 

4 

s 

5 

44 

..  5 

0 

0 

S 

7 

7 

6 

4 

0 

S 

42 

.T.  D.  D.  Thomas 

..  5 

0 

4 

7 

7 

7 

0 

7 

5 

42 

J.  P.  Gibson    . . 

..  6 

U 

7 

4 

8 

5 

35 

T.  Smailes 

..  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

4 

S 

34 

R.  P.  Collins  .. 

7 

An  Apprentice. . 

..  5 

5 

Boohs  offered  as  First  Prizes. 

Attfield's  Introduction  to  Pharmaceutical  Clie.nigtry.  (Van  Voorst.) 
Conington's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis;  with  Tables  of  Qualitative 
Analysis  adapted  to  the  same.  (Longmans.) 
Eliot  and  Storer-3  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chmiisiry.   (Van  Voorst.) 
Ganot  and  Atkinson's  Elementary  Treatise  cm  Physics.  (Longmans.) 
Garrod's  .Materia  Mcdica :  viith  Modern  Chemical  Notation.  (Walton.) 
TXoli's  Chemical  Analysis,  Qualitatire n.nd  Quantitative.  (Reeve.) 
Northcoto  and  Church's  Qualitative  Analysis.  (Van  Voorst.) 
Royle  .and  Headland's  Materia  Medico,.  (Uhnrcbill.) 
[Any  other  scientific  book  that  is  published  at  a  price  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding half-a  guinoa  may  be  taken  as  a  first  prize.] 

BooTis  offered  as  Second  Prizes. 

Chm'dh'Sf^.Laboratory  Guide  for  Students  m  Agricultural  Chemistry.  (Van 
Voorst.) 

Galloway's  First  Step  in  Chemistry.  (Churchill.) 
Hofraann's  Introduction  to  Modern  Chemistry.  (Walton.) 
Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany.  (M.acmiU.an.) 
Potts's  Elements  of  Euclid.    School  Edttion.  (Longmans.) 
Uoscoe's  Lessoi}S  in  Elemeniary  Chemistry.  (Macmillan.) 
Wtirtz's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy.    Reprinted  from  the 
"Chemical  News." 
[Any  other  scientific  book  which  is  sold  for  about  five  shillings  may  be 
taken  as  a  second  prize.] 


THE  SANDFOED  TESTIMONIAL. 


On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  6th  iust.,  a  meeting  of 
chemists  and  druggists  was  held  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  following  resolutions, 
passed  at  a  sitting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
at  "Norwich : — 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Conference  and  the 
whole  Profession  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  those  who 
have  laboiu'od  with  him,  for  those  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Pharmaceutical  Education  which  have  resulted  in  the 
Ph.armacy  Act  of  1868."  [Proposed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  of 
Leeds,  seconded  by  Mr.  Searby  of  Norwich.] 

"  That  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  some  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Pharmaceutical 
Education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  Pro- 
fi'ssion,  by  Mr.  Geoeqe  Weud  Sandfoed,  President  of  the 
Pharmaceutical   Society,  to  whose  careful  and  constant 
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devotion  the  passing  of  the  Phariimcy  Act  of  ISCIS  is  in 
groat  moasiiro  duo.'  — [rropoaod  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Smitli,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Culey,  both  of  Norwich.] 

Tho  Cliair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Conference,  and  the  assembly  comprised  a  large 
number  of  inllucntial  members  of  tho  trado. 

With  tho  view  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  a  General 
Committee  was  formed  with  Mr.  Frederick  Harron,  ns  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  li.  Orridge,  as  trenauror;  and  Messrs.  Michael 
Cavteigho,  John  Mackay,  and  HeniT'  Matthews,  as  secre- 
taries. The  following  gentlemen  form  tho  Committee 
appointed  by  tho  meeting;  but  we  may  state  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  exercise  fully  their  power  to  add  to  their 
number :— Professors  Kodwood,  Bentloy,  and  Attfield  ;  Drs. 
Fox  and  Spurrell;  Messrs.  Morson,  Betty,  Brady,  Brough, 
Hanbury,  Pass,  Hill,  Deano,  Abraham,  Flux,  Bird,  Bourdas, 
Williams,  Waugh,  Inoe,  Vizor,  Eoynolds,  Haeelden,  Brem- 
ridge.  Bottle,  Howden,  Watson,  Cox,  Constance,  Carter, 
Warner,  Bartlett,  Gulliver,  Lord,  Barnes,  Wright,  Buckle, 
Shepherd,  Pedler,  Randall,  Tibbs,  Squire,  Francis,  Comnians, 
D'Aubnoy,  Savage,  Herring,  Umney,  Groves,  Dymond,  Stod- 
daxt,  Earlc,  Proctor,  and  Robbins. 

Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  tho  form  which  the 
testimonial  should  take;  but  the  definite  consideration  of 
this  point  was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  met   on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Frederick  Barron  occupying  tho  chair.     Eighty  pounds  | 
were  at  once  subscribed,  and  it  was   decided  that  the 


testimonial 
personal. 


should  be  partly  commemorative  and  partly 


MEETING  OF  HOMffiOPATHIC  CHEMISTS. 


We  bave  been  furnished  with  the  following  Official  Report : — 
A  well  attended  meeting  of  Homasopathic  Chemists  was 
held  in  the  Boardroom  of  the  London  Hospital,  Great 
Ormond-street,  on  the  6th  instant,  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  society  having  for  its  objects  the 
development  of  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy,  and  tho  interests 
of  the  trade  generally.  Perfect  unanimity  prevailed,  and 
the  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  Homoeopathic  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  were  adopted.  The  society  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  monthly,  and  its  members  are  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  from  these 
meetings. 

BIRMINGHAM  CHEMISTS'  .A.SSISTANTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


reading  unopposed,  and  ho  hoped  he  should  receive  the 
support  of  tho  Public  Health  Section  by  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  a  resolution  which  would 
advance  the  cause  of  purity  of  food,  and  drink,  and  drugs. 
Having  reviewed  what  had  already  been  done,  and  his  own 
endeavours  to  arouse  public  interest  both  by  letters  in  the 
public  press  and  lectures  in  different  towns,  he  contended 
that  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  ought  to 
be  ielony,  and  the  knowingly  selling  adulterated  food,  and 
drugs  a  misdemeanour.    The  following  propositions  contain 
tho  remedy  for  adulteration : — 1.  By  making  it  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  2.  By  the  compulsory 
appointment  of  analysts,  to  whom  the  inspectors,  the  public, 
.and  traders  could  lefer  articles  for  examination  and  anal jsia. 
3.  By  authorising  the  officers  to  take  stejis  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  poisonous  and  injurious  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink,  and  the  adulteration  of  drugs.    4.  By  the  use  of  the 
present  staff  of  inspectors  to  receive  the  articles,  and  to 
institute  iirocecdinga  before  the  magistrates  on  receiving 
reports  of  detected  adulteration.    5.  By  giving  further  and 
summary  jurisdiction  to  tho  magistrates  in  all  cases  of  trade 
frauds.   C.  By  the  appointment  of  Government  Commission- 
ers to  assist  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing 
the  proposed  law  against  adulteration.    7.  By  the  inspec- 
tion of  manufactories  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration 
and  punishment  of  the  offenders.   8.  By  keeping  the  public 
informed  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  adulteration 
practised  in  food,  drink,  and  drugs ;  by  publicly  reading  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  public  analyst  before  the  corpora- 
tions end  other  authorities  appointing  them.   9.  By  the 
seizure  of  all  pernicious  and  poisonous  admixtures  and 
ingredients  used  in  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  or  drugs, 
found  on  the  premises  of  the  adulterators.    Mr.  Postgate 
said  that  as  the  intention  of  the  adulterator  was  to  deceive 
and  to  defraud,  the  punishment  ought  to  be  clear  and 
decided.    Fines  were  of  small  use  in  such  a  matter ;  im- 
prisonment alone  would  deter  respectable  criminals  from  a 
practice  which  led  rapidly  to  ill-gotten  wealth. 

On  the  6th  inst.  at  termination  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Health  Section,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded,  that 
"The  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  promote  more  efficient  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  adulteration  of  food." 


UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DEUaGISTS. 


President. — JosiAH  T.  Sr-uaa,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidenls  : 


A  QENEEAL  Meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Chemists'  Assist- 
ants' Association  wus  held  on  the  24th  ult.  at  the  Globe 
Coffee  R  ooms,  in  that  town,  to  take  some  steps  in  reference 
■  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

About  forty  members  were  present,  and  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Mucklow  (President.)  Thirteen  new 
members  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  nominated  as  the  committee  for  the  ensuing 

half-year : — Messrs.  W.  J.  Churchill  (president,)  Turton, 
Jones,  Harland,  Mucklow,  Dewson,  Bliss,  and  Reeves.  It 
was  resolved  to  form  a  Materia  Medica  class,  to  be  conducted 
by  two  examined  members  of  the  Association,  so  that  the 

other  members  might?  have  the  opportunity  of  qualifying 

themselves  to  pass  the  examinations ;    and  Mr.  W.  J. 

Churchill  and  Mr.  Dewson  were  chosen  to  conduct  the 

class. 


H.  M.  Noad,  Esq.,  Ph.'D., 

F.E.S. 
Henry  Barnaby,  Esq. 
James  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Thomas  Burbidge,  Esq. 
Joseph  Fairs,  Esq. 
John  Page,  Esq. 


Edward  Snape,  Esq. 
Edmund  Holt,  Esq. 
Henry  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Frederick  Herron,  Esq. 
John  Edisbury,  Esq. 
Julius  Schweitzer,  Esq. 


Executive  Commitlee  : 


ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 


George  Clayton,  Rogent-st. 
Charles  G.  Nuun,  Hampton. 
Edward  Thomas,  Drury-lane. 
Henry  Turner,  Fleet-street. 
Thomas  Garner,  Stoke  New- 

ington. 
F.  J.  Stannard,  Croydon. 
Samuel  J.  Gunn,  Harrow. 
Geo.  Mellin,  Tichborne-st.,W. 
Adolph    Baumgaston,  New 

Oxford-street. 
John  Padman,  Thorney-st., 

W.C. 


West- 


In  the  Health  Section  of  tho  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Birmingham,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Postgate,  Professor 
of  Queen's  College,  Birmingham'  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Legislation  on  Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Drugs." 
Mr.  Postgate  stated  that  ten  years  ago  he  had  called  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  and  that  ho  had  prepared  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Adulteration  Act,  1860,  and  extend  its  provisions 
to  drugs.  This  Bill  (which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Mr.  Geo.  Dixon  M.P.)  had  passed  the  second 


Edwai-d   G.  Gould, 
bourne-place,  W. 

Peter  Lord  Pavitt,  St.  John's 
Wood.  I 

Joseph  Burton,  Cambridge-rd. 

William  Jenkins,  Red  Lion-st. 

Ambrose  Warden,  202,  Cale- 
donian-road. 

E.  C.  Coverley,  Thayer-street, 
W. 

Cyrus  F.  Buott,  Dalston. 
~  ~  Ralph,  Quebeo-st.,  W. 


T.  P.      .  .  . 

Henry  Saph,  St.  John's  Wood. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Society  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Myers   presiding,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  >• 
unanimously  adopted  : —  . 

1.  "That  as  the  success  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1863  is 
attributable  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  United 
Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  it  now  becomes  tho 
duty  of  that  Society  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  members,  - 
and  to  influence  the  administratioff  of  the  Act  in  a  libetu 
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spirit,  80  as  to  render  it  advantagoous  to  the  trade." — Moved 
by  Mr.  Stevens ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook. 

2.  "  That  much  as  this  meeting  regrets  that  the  liberal 
character  of  the  Bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  United  Society, 
was  impaired  during  its  last  stage  in  Parliament,  it  would 
urge  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  all  assistants  to  the 
trade  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  trial  by  rendering  practical 
obedience  to  its  requirements;  and  if  they  experience  any 
difGciilty  or  in,justice  in  doing  so,  to  seek  the  aid  and  protec- 
tion of  tlie  United  Society." — Moved  by  Mr.  Canning ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ealph. 

3.  "That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  Bolton  and  other  Associations  for 
recognising  their  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Society,  notwithstanding  political  differences,  and 
thereby  furnishing  an  example  to  those  Associations  which 
are  in  arrear." — Moved  by  the  Chaii'man  ;  seconded  by 
Mr.  Poths. 

4.  "  That  the  members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  yet 
paid  their  membership  fees  for  1S68  be  requested  to  remit 
them  at  onco  to  prevent  the  expenses  of  the  year  devolving 
upon  the  Secretaiy  as  the  legally  responsible  officer  of  the 
Society." — Moved  by  Mr.  Stevens ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook. 

A  very  friendly  and  earnest  feeHng  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting.  It  was  attended  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Homceopathic  Chemists,  and  a  desire  was  expressed 
for  that  respectable  and  intelligent  section  of  the  trade  to 
more  actively  co-operate  with  the  Society.  Much  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  with  the  essentially  liberal  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  resulting  from  years  of  deliberation,  and  constitut- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  consent  of  the  United  Society 
was  given,  being  altered  or  expunged  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Bill  so  as  to  preclude  any  advocacy  or  protest  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  with  those 
Chemists  and  Druggists  who  would  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  exemption  from  jury  service,  and  with  the  whole  body  of 
Assistants  whose  vested  interests  were  ignored  by  the 
retrospective  action  of  the  BiU ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  remedial  measure  might  be  brought  before  the  new 
Parliament. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  a  very  interesting 
meeting. 

Ctbtis  Btjott,  Secretary. 


CASES  OF  POISONING. 

BY  HTDROCTANIC  ACID. 

We  have  to  record  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Eansome,  of  the  fii'm 
of  Eansome  and  Latham,  surgeons,  Dai-laston,  committed 
suicide  at  his  residence  in  Church-street,  in  that  town,  on 
the  22nd  ult.  It  appears  that  after  attending  a  patient 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  date,  he  called  at  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Job  Butler,  chemist,  and  obtained  an  ounce  bottle  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  On  his  return  home,  he  took  a  seat  in 
the  dining  room,  where  Mrs.  Eansome  left  him  to  attend  to 
her  domestic  duties.  Shortly  afterwards,  she  and  her 
servant  were  alarmed  by  hearing  Mr.  Eansome  groaning, 
and  on  her  retm-n  to  the  room,  she  found  him  evidently  in  a 
dying  state.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  procured,  but 
though  Mr.  S.  Partridge,  surgeon,  was  immediately  in 
attendance,  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  death  ensuing  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  ounce  phial  which  was  found  by 
his  side  nearly  empty,  bore  a  label  "hydrocyanic  acid." 
The  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  was  about  45  years  of  age, 
had  carried  on  an  extensive  practice  in  Darlaston  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
a  most  skilful  surgeon.  Deceased  was  highly  respected, 
and  great  sympathy  is  expressed  for  Mrs.  Eansome. 

BT  StTBACETATE  Or  LEAD. 

A  coroner's  inquiry  touching  the  death  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  named  Thomas  Mayer,  terminated  at  Leek,  on 
the  11th  ult.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heaton,  that  deceased  was  an  inmate  of  Leek  Union  Work- 
house, 63  years  of  age,  and  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  liver.  Being  a  mute,  the  patient  made  signs  to 
another  aged  occupant  of  the  same  room,  on  the  31st  August, 
for  a  cup  which  stood  on  the  hob  of  the  grate,  and,  having 
received  the  cup,  he  swallowed  its  contents.  The  cup  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  live  ounces  of  a  lead  lotion, 


prepared  by  mixing  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  with  a  pint  of  water.  The  master  of  the 
workhouse  was  not  apprised  of  the  fact  until  two  hours  and 
a  half  afterwards,  when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Heaton,  who  imme- 
diately administered  an  antidote  to  convert  the  lead  into  a 
sulphate.  The  man  being  in  an  enfeebled  state,  two  ounces 
of  brandy  was  administered  to  him  daily,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stimulant,  he  sank.  After  performing  a  post 
mortem  examination,  Mr.  Heaton  gave  his  opinion  that 
deceased  died  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  accelerated  by  the 
inflammatory  state  of  the  stomach,  which  was  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  cause  death.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  this  testimony. 

BT  ARSENICAL  OINTMENT  USED  BT  A  CANCEE-QUACK. 

We  extract  the  following  article  from  the  Lancet,  of 
October  3  : — "  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  the 
reasons  for  giving  quackeryplenty  of  rope.  Scientific  medicine 
can  afford  only  too  well  to  smile  at  those  notions  of  personal 
liberty  which  permit  one  subject  to  give,  and  another  to 
take,  advice  in  vital  matters  where  both  parties  are,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of  having  a  right  judgment. 
A  singular  illustration  of  the  liberty  of  subjects  has  just 
occurred  in  Scotland.  A  certain  Mrs.  Landess,  of  Paisley, 
was  recovering  in  March  last  from  an  abscess  of  the  breast, 
consequent,  apparently,  on  weaning  her  chUd,  when  she 
chanced  to  meet  a  man  who,  from  his  own  account,  had  been 
cured  of  cancer  of  the  ear  by  one  Alexander  Paterson.  She 
immediately  conceived  the  wish  to  see  Paterson,  and  to  try 
his  practice.  He  came,  and  pronounced  the  stangs  that 
Mrs.  Paterson  had  felt  in  her  suppurating  breast  to  be  the 
symptoms  of  cancer,fwhich  he  proceeded  to  attack  heroically 
— that  is  to  say,  by  first  applying  a  blister  to  the  breast, 
and  then  an  arsenical  ointment,  which,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Professor  Maclagan,  was  nearly  half  arsenic  and 
half  lard.  Very  natiu'ally  Mrs.  Landess  began  to  get  worse. 
She  had  headache,  vomiting  and  retching,  great  thirst,  and 
the  inflammation  got  worse  and  spread  from  the  breast  to 
the  arm.  She  died  in  ten  days.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Professor  Maclagan 
found  no  trace  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  and  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  patient  had  died  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
The  only  defence  set  up  for  the  'panel'  was,  that  he  had 
cured  many  cancers  with  this  ointment,  and  that  it  had  been 
laid  on  a  little  thicker  than  he  ordered.  The  judge.  Lord 
Ardmillan,  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Landess 
died  from  arsenic.  But  he  summed  up  with  great  considera- 
tion to  Paterson,  observing  most  unncessarUy  to  the  j  ury — 
The  Court  is  not  here  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  medical  practitioners ;  and  a  man,  though  not 
licensed,  is  not  to  be  punished  for  culpable  homicide  unless 
the  jury  is  satisfied  that  he  acted  culpably.'  He  accepted 
the  evidence  of  Paterson's  cures,  and  ended  a  lenient  address 
by  the  remark  that  '  a  mere  mistake  did  not  imply  culpability. 
Fortunately  the  j  ury  was  firm  in  its  perception  of  the  guilt 
of  such  quackery  as  this,  and  returned  a  verdict  accordingly, 
accompanied,  however,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy. 
The  'panel'  was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  judge  in  this  case  spoke 
much  too  lightly  of  the  guilt  of  the  quackery.  The  medical 
profession  depends  for  its  reputation  on  its  own  moi-its,  and 
does  not  want  the  protection  or  the  patronage  of  judges; 
but  to  have  such  conduct  and  such  crass  ignorance  as 
Paterson's  associated  with  such  ideas  as  '  a  mere  mistake ' 
is  very  like  an  undue  protection  of  quackery." 


LAW  AND  POLICE. 


SINQTJLAB  CHAKQE  AGAINST  A  StTBOEON. 

At  the  Birmingham  Borough  police-court,  on  the  28th  nit., 
George  Williamson,  surgeon,  of  park-lane,  Astcn,  was 
charged  before  Mr.  Kynnersley  (the  stipendiaiy  magistrate), 
with  embezzling  ^9,  the  property  of  Alfred  John  EoUday, 
nurseryman  and  seedsman.  Bull  Eing,  Birmingham.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cutler  appeared  for  prisoner.  Mr.  Holiday,  in  stating 
the  case,  said  he  had  known  the  prisoner  for  some  time, 
and  hod  employed  him  as  a  shopman  in  a  druggist's 
shop.  The  prisoner  had  formerly  ](>tactised  as  a  surgeon  on 
his  own  account,  but  owing  to  his  drunken  habits  he  lost 


GSO 


bis  practice,  aud  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  distress. 
He,  tbo  proaouutor,  bad  taken  a  sbop  at  22C,  Now  town-row, 
Aston,  aud  buviiig  stooicod  it  witb  drugs,  bad  engaged  tlio 
prisoner  to  ciury  on  the  busiuess  of  a  cbemist  and  druggint, 
at  tbe  sahiry  ol  £1  per  week,  witb  tbe  idea  tbut  when  lie 
(the  witness)  bad  received  as  uiucb  money  as  lie  bad  ex- 
pended be  would  tbcn  give  up  the  shop  entirely  to  tbe 

Sriaoner.  Tbia  was  in  October,  IbOG.  I'risoner  appeared  to 
lad  an  amended  life,  and  sent  for  bin  wife  and  family,  who 
bad  been  living  apart  from  him.  Matters  seemed  to  bo 
going  on  steadily  for  about  three  months,  when  prisoner 
recommenced  bis  drinking  habits,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
accounts  were  examined  there  was  a  balance  of  upwai-da  of 
^24  due  to  witness,  which  prisoner  said  bo  had  spent. 

Tbe  book  of  receipts  and  expenditure  having  been  jiut  in, 
it  appeared  tliat  .£24  I'ts.  5d.  was  duo  to  Mr.  Holiday. 

Mr.  Kynnoraley :  He  bas  never  denied  receiving  tbe 
money  ? 

Ml-.  Holiday  :  No,  sir.  He  went  on  drinking,  and  not 
only  spent  the  money,  but  pledged  a  watch  aud  case  of 
surgical  instruments  which  I  lent  him. 

Mr.  Cutler:  When  tbe  prisoner  bad  the  sbop  be  also 
practised  as  a  surgeon.'and  tbe  prosecutor  claims  the  profits 
that  were  made  by  tbe  prisoner  in  his  profession  as  surgeon, 
aB  well  OS  tbe  profits  of  tbe  chemist  and  di'uggist's  busiuess. 

Prisoner :  All  that  I  owe  him  is  ^16  10s. 

Mr.  Kynuersley  :  Unless  ho  denies  tbe  receipt,  or  falsifies 
tbe  accounts,  you  cannot  charge  him  criminally. 

Mr.  Holiday :  He  has  admitted  receiving  sums  of  money, 
which  be  was  too  drunk  to  enter. 

Mr.  Kynnersley :  If  you  can  show  that  be  intended  and 
wished  to  defraud  you,  you  may  establish  a  criminal  case, 
but  if  not,  your  case  against  the  prisoner  is  simply  a  matter 
of  account,  and  the  money  owing  to  you  must  be  recovered 
in  tbe  County-court. 

The  prisoner  was  dischai-ged. 

STEALING  DRUGS,  ETC. 

At  the  Shire  Hall,  Nottingham,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  two 
young  men,  named  Gay,  were  charged  before  the  sitting 
justices  witb  having  stolen  a  quantity  of  drugs,  soap,  etc., 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mathew,  surgeon,  Selstone.  It  appeared 
that  two  hampers  of  drugs,  etc.,  bad  been  given  into  tbe 
chai'ge  of  the  Selstone  carrier  by  Messrs.  Parr  and  Atherton, 
druggists.  Long  Row,  Nottingham,  on  tbe  16tb  ult.,  for 
conveyance  to  Selstone ;  that  the  carrier  had  left  the  ham- 
pers in  tbe  cart  on  .the  road  side,  and  that  during  bis 
absence  one  of  tbe  hampers  bad  been  broken  open  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents  stolen.  Tbe  articles  were  traced  to  tbe 
prisoners,  who  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  each  to 
one  month's  imprisonment. 

UNJUST  WEIGHTS. 

At  tbe  Wcit  ^Bromwicb  police-court,  on  the  19th  ult., 
Eicbard  Gold,  druggist,  Harborne,  was  fined  20s.  and  costs, 
for  having  in  bis  possession  eight  unjust  weights. 

ACTION  TO  EKCOVEE  THE  VALUE  OF  LAVENDER  FLOWEEB. 

An  action  was  brought  in  the  Banbury  County-court  on 
tbe  15th  ult.,  by  Messrs.  Harrison  Brothers,  late  chemists  of 
Banbury,  against  the  Messrs.  Povey,  of  Warwick,  to  recover 
the  value  of  a  quantity  of  lavender  flowers  grown  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Mr.  Pellatt  represented  the 
plaintilfs,  and  Mr.  Kilby  appeai-ed  for  defendants.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  bulk  of  the  goods  supplied  by  tbe 
plaintiffs  was  not  equal  to  the  sample.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  the  sample  consisted  simply  of  flowers 
without  stalks,  whereas  tbe  bulk  of  the  flowers  sent  in  had 
the  stalks  adhering.  His  Honour  (J  B.  Parry,  Esq.)  con- 
sidered that  tbe  goods  sent  in  were  not  equal  to  the  sample. 
Mr.  Pellatt  submitted  that  it  was  sustomary  to  cut  the 
stalks  with  tbe  flowers,  and  that  the  defendants  bad  kept 
tbe  perishable  goods  for  ten  days,  a  fact  that  might  account 
for  their  deterioration.  His  Honour,  however,  thought  that 
as  there  had  been  no  delivery  of  the  articles  as  ordered, 
there  had  been  no  acceptance.  His  opinion  was  that 
defendants  did  not  have  the  goods  they  bargained  for. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACrUJBK. 

At  the  Bristol  police-court,  on  the  Srd  inst.,  Mr.  John 
Daniel  Pjichard,  oxalic  acid  manufacturer,  of  Avon-street, 


in  that  city,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates  to  answer 
to  an  information  laid  by  tbe  Local  Board  of  Health,  tbe 
elloot  of  which  was,  thai  bis  manufacture  was  injurious  to 
tbo  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighbourhood.  The 
defence  was,  that  Mr.  I'richard  bad  adopted  tlie  best  means 
of  suppressing  evil  eifectj,  and  that  be  was  about  to  remove 
bis  business  from  Bristol  to  Swansea,  where  premises  were 
being  erected.  Ho  was  fined  forty  shillings,  the  question  of 
appeal  being  loft  open. 

UNQUALIFIED  MEDICAL  I'KACTITIONERS. 

At  the  Hiles  Owen  Petty  Sessions  on  tbe  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Holland,  an  unqualified  medical  practitioner,  resid- 
ing at  Oldbury,  was  charged  before  tbe  sitting  magistrates 
witb  holding  an  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a  friendly 
society  held  at  Langley,  Oldbury,  be  nut  being  a  duly 
qualified  person.  The  charge  was  preferred  vmder  tbe  30th 
section  of  tbe  Medical  Act. 

Charles  Tomlinson,  secretary  to  tbe  soeiet /  in  question, 
stated  that  until  lately  tbe  sick  notes  for  the  olub  bad  been 
given  by  tbe  defendant,  but  within  the  last  month  or  two  they 
bad  been  given  by  Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  name  was  printed  at 
tbo  bottom  of  tbe  notes.  Though  bearing  this  signature,  tbe 
notes  were  filled  up  in  Mr.  Holland's  handwriting.  Mr. 
Dempsey  had  never  been  elected  surgeon  to  the  society.  .\ 
member  of  tbe  club,  named  Nicbolls,  proved  that  Mr.  Holland 
bad  attended  him  when  ill,  and  bad  suppUed  his  medicine, 
and  that  tbo  club  paid  Mr.  Holland  for  attending  him.  Mr. 
Philips,  surgeon,  of  Rowley,  proved  that  the  word  "  surgery  " 
was  on  defendant's  door;  and  tbe  Medical  Register,  of  IHS'i, 
was  put  in  to  prove  that  tbe  defendant  was  unqualified. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  who  was  called  for  the  defence,  stated  thit 
be  was  surgeon  to  the  olub,  and  that  the  defendant  acted 
as  bis  assistant,  at  .£100  per  annum.  In  cross  examina- 
tion, Mr.  Dempsey,  stated  that  be  bad  only  engaged  Mr. 
Holland  a  month  ago,  and  had  never  piid  him  any  salary. 
Mr.  Holland  attended  all  patients,  received  the  fees,  and 
kept  tbe  books.  His  (Mr.  Dempsey's)  surgery  was  about 
100  yards  from  Mr.  Holland's,  and  none  of  the  patients  seen 
by  Mr.  Holland  went  to  bis  (Mi-.  Dempsey's)  surgery. 

A  second  case  was  also  proved  against  the  defendant,  who 
was  charged  with  acting  as  a  surgeon,  he  not  being  qualified. 

The  magistrates  considering  that  defendant  bad  been 
previously  convicted  upon  similar  charges,  inflicted  a  fine  of 
.£15  and  costs  in  tbe  last,  and  £5  and  costs  in  tbe  first  case. 

Peter  Norman  Webster  was  also  charged  with  holding  an 
ajipointment  of  surgeon  to  a  similar  society  at  Oldbury,  be 
not  being  a  qualified  medical  practitioner.  'The  charge  being 
fully  proved,  be  was  fined  £5  and  costs,  as  this  was  tbe  first 
case  against  bim. 


BANKKUPTCT. 


JOHN  REEVE,  BIRMINGHAM,  WHOLESALE  DBUGGIST. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  23rd  alt.  before  Mr. 
Registrar  Hill.  Mr.  Griffin  and  M..-.  Rowland  appeared  for 
creditors,  and  Mr.  Fetter  for  bankrupt.  On  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Griffin,,  Mr.  James  Aikin  Laing,  2,  Dunstou  Court, 
Mincing-lane,  London,  drysalter,  was  appointed  assignee. 

WILLIAM  COCKRELL  ORFORD,  BIRMINGHAM,  SUEGEON. 

An  adjourned  first  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  23rd  ult. 
before  Mr,  Registrar  HilL  Mr.  King,  who  appeared  for 
creditors,  stated  that  a  resolution  was  filed  to  take  the 
proceedings  out  of  court,  ond  the  matter  was  adjourned  to 
tbe  23rd  inst.  for  completion  of  tbe  case. 

J.  E.  WOODS,  CROSCOMBE,  OHEMICAL  MANUFACTURER. 

An  adjourned  sitting  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  was 
held  at  Bristol  on  tbe  5tb  inst.  Mr.  E.  E.  Silmon,  who 
appeared  for  the  assignees,  said  the  case  bad  been  taken 
out  of  court  by  a  deed  of  inspectorship  which  had  beotf 
registered,  aud  asked  for  an  order  annulling  tbe  bankruptcy. 
An  order  was  accordingly  made. 

C.  E.  E.  WELCH  MAN,  LICHFIELD,  SURGEON. 

The  first  meeting,  held  before  Mr.  Registnu  Hill,  at 
Birmingham,  on  the  30tb  ult.,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Harris, 
on  whose  nomination  Mr.  John  Wortbington,  of  Liobfield, 
was  appoiutei  assignee. 


October  15,  1S08.J  

ACCIDENT. 


A  CHEMIST  BITTEN  BY  A  YrPEB. 

According  to  the  DaUy  News  an  accident  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary character  has  just  occurred  at  Ebbw  Vale,  South 
■yVales.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Davis,  a  chemist  and  druggist, 
carrying  on  business  in  that  town,  became  possessed  of  a 
viper,  and  forming  the  idea  that  he  would  bo  able  to  tame  it, 
.he  placed  it  in  a  box,  kept  it  as  a  pet,  and  became  much 
attached  to  it.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  it  and  talk- 
ing to  it,  and  apprehended  no  danger  from  it.  On  Friday 
the  ISth  ult.  the  creature  became  very  much  excited  by 
some  cause,  and  showed  o  great  deal  of  irritation.  Mr. 
Davis  was  under  the  belief  that  he  would  J)e  able  to  soothe 
it,  and  with  a  feeling,  as  the  result  showed,  of  overconfidonce, 
be  put  his  hand  into  the  box,  and  proceeded  to  stroke  the 
reptile  down  the  back.  Instead  of  becoming  quiet  as  he 
had  anticipated,  the  snake  became  more  incensed — erected 
its  neck,  and  darting  forward  bit  him  on  the  finger.  Mr. 
Davis  at  once  closed  the  box,  and  knowing  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  viper's  venom,  he  took  the  precaution  to 
;inako  an  incision  into  the  part  of  the  finger  where  the  bite 
had  taken  effect,  and  to  suck  the  wound,  in  the  hope  thereby 
of  extracting  the  poison  before  the  absorbent  vessels  had  had 
time  to  take  it  up.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  soon  began  to  show  themselves. 
First  the  hand,  and  then  the  arm  began  to  grow  irritable 
and  to  swell;  then  the  whole  system  became  ailected,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  in  a  state  of  great  agony  and  suffering.  Medical  assist- 
ance was  invoked,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  works  attended 
and  applied  the  remedies  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  virulent  poison.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Davia  was  so  ill  that  it  was  feared  that  his  injuries 
imust  terminate  fatally.  He  has,  however,  since  rallied 
under  the  treatment  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  by 
;his  medical  adviser,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  danger  is  now 
ever.  In  all  probability  the  injured  gentleman  owed  his 
•  only  chance  of  recovery  to  the  prompt  measures  he  adopted 
in  order  to  abstract  the  poisonous  matter.  Had  he  permitted 
the  whole  of  it  to  become  absorbed  into  his  system,  it  is 
believed  that  death  must  have  resulted. 


GOSSIP. 


Dr.  Herapath,  F.R.S.,  the  analytical  chemist,  died  at 
Bristol  last  Monday  night.    He  was  46  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  apijointed  physician  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  on  the  15th  ult. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  on  the  6th 
inat.  it  was  considered  advisable  to  establish  in  Birmingham 
a  branch  of  the  Ladies  Sanitary  Association  of  London,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

On  the  23th  ult.  the  resident  officers  and  students  of  the 
General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  presented  Dr.  Wyllie  with 
a  gold  watch,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  affection,  on  his 
.resigning  the  appointment  of  house  physician  to  the 
Hospital,  and  his  departure  from  Birmingham. 

Several  valuable  lots  of  property  situate  in  Malvern  was 
offered  for  sale  on  the  I7th  ult.  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Perrins,  chemist,  of  Worcester.  The  property 
was  divided  into  eleven  lots,  and  comprised  business 
premises,  villas  freehold,  building  land,  dwelling  houses, 
ground  rents,  reversions  &c.  There  were  only  two  lots 
absolutely  sold,  the  remainder  being  bought  in ,  an  impres- 
sion having  gone  abroad  that  the  sale  was  only  to  test 

'public  opinion  as  to  value.  Lot  1,  bought  in  at  .£8,000; 
lot  2,  at  Je4,200;  lot  3,  at  £4,000;  lot  4,  atiSOO;  lot  5, 
at  ^300 ;  lot  6,  sold  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lea  for  £7oO ;  lot  7,  sold 

;to  Mr.  John  Jones  William  (of  Derby),  for  JE2,175 ;  lot  8, 
bought  in  at  jEuOO;  lot  9,  at  £oOO ;  lot  10,  at  4500;  lot  11, 
at  .6500. 


GAZETTE. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 
i.K«mtono  and  Workmati,  Diiko  street,  St.  JamesV,  surgeons. 
BABwrrr,  Carh,  .-ind  Miller,  Blnckhonth,  siirgoons. 
/  BoTTOMLiT  and  Fosteb,  Huddcrsrield,  «ur((COiis. 
Davison  and  Robertson,  Alnwick,  cLcirtists, 


SSL 

Dav  and  Gin.?ON,  Kingston  \ipon-nul1,  surgeons. 

DiOKKNSON  and  Prvthkhoii,  lirynibo,  Dcnbiglisliiro,  surgeons. 

IIUNTEit,  CooPKR,  and  IIu.ntkii,  Low  W:ill;or,  near  Nowcastle-on-Tjno 

miinufacturing  chomiHts  ;  so  fur  as  regards  William  Cooper. 
Luce  and  Cardhll,  Wiucanton,  surgeons. 
Sinclair  and  Bbntley,  Hiilntoad,  Essex,  surgeons. 
Sullivan,  Sivewhiout,  ti  Co..  Widnes,  idkali  miuiufacturers 
Tanner  and  ALnnnsEV,  Clirtnnvillo,  Sussex,  Mu-gpons. 
TuRNnuLL  and  Ross,  Newcastlo-iipon-Tynu.  mustard  manufacturers 
Usher,  J.  W.,  R.,  and  E,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  tliumists;  so  far  as  regards 

John  Wilkin  Usher. 

BANKRUPICY  ANNULLED. 
Collinqwood,  Wiluam,  lLaid»tono,  eliemist. 

BANKRUPTS. 

DowKER,  William  Timm,  and  Grimsiiaw,  James,  Droylcsdon,  Lancaator, 

eliomical  manufacturers 
Hunt,  Hiuhard,  Walworth,  doi:tor  of  raodicino. 
Kerr,  Taomas,  Edgw  re-road,  chemist. 
JIark,  GEonaE  Ooorge-streei,  Plymouth,  chemist. 
Power,  Maria,  Harrogate,  druggist. 
Reeves,  Henry,  IJecklcy,  chemi.st. 
RoYSTON,  William  Lemin,  Bueldey,  chemist. 

DECL.\.RATION  OF  DIVIDEND. 
C.  W.  Blake,  Crewkeme,  veterinary  surgeon,  Ijd. 


PATENT  medicines  show  no  signs  of  decay.  They  are 
abused,  derided,  denounced,  and  despised,  and  yet  they 
flourish  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  The  superfine  writers 
of  the  almighty  guinea  school  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  march  of  civilization  was  going  to  push  patent  medi- 
cines altogether  off  the  road.  We  should  be  sorry  for 
civilization  if  we  had  to  fasten  our  faith  to  this  as  evidence 
of  its  advanctment.  The  firm  of  Newbery  and  Sons,  of 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  could  tell  us  the  history  of  many  a 
popular  medicine,  for  they  have  been  identified  with  the 
business  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter.  The  late 
grandfather  of  the  present  Messrs.  Newbery,  Mr.  Francis 
Newbery,  established  the  business  on  the  spot  which  they 
have  ever  since  occupied,  and  won  an  early  and  a  lasting 
reputation  for  his  name  by  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  well-known  James  Powder.  His  son,  Mr.  John  New- 
bury, afterwards  conducted  the  business  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  Messrs. 
Arthur  Le  Blanc  and  Lionel  Newbery.  These  gentlemen 
have  infused  such  energy  into  the  business,  that  it  has 
rapidly  overgrown  their  premises  and  they  have  now  re- 
moved to  a  much  larger  and  very  commodious  building 
next  door  to  the  scene  of  their  old  triumph.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  wishing  them  continued  prosperity. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Glasgow,  wo  were  very  politely 
shown  the  process  of  manufacturing  essence  of  coffee  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Tuille,  practical  chemist,  of  that  city.  The 
care  taken  in  this  establishment  to  produce  an  excellent 
essence  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  whole  of  the  vessels  and 
pipes  through  which  it  has  to  pass  being  perfectly  air-tight 
and  silver  lined,  in  order  to  prevent  any  contamination  from 
verdigris.  After  completely  exhausting  the  ground  coffee, 
the  essence  is  concentrated  by  steam  heat,  being  boiled  in 
vacuo  at  a  temperature  of  108  to  110  degrees.  The  aroma 
is  therefore  retained,  and  the  burnt  or  smoky  taste,  which  is 
sometimes  noticed  in  similar  preparations,  is  avoided.  We 
have  tasted  coffee  made  from  Mr.  Yuille's  essence  and 
found  it  "  all  our  fancy  painted,"  after  examining  his  very 
elaborate  apparatus. 

The  quintessence  of  savory  spice,  made  by  Mr.  Jaap,  of 
the  same  city,  is  a  very  concentrated  flavouring  essence, 
especially  adapted  for  soups,  &c.,  made  from  extract  of  meat. 
It  adds  a  good  relish  to  these,  and  to  other  soups,  and 
gravies  also,  and  is  no  doubt  saleable  along  with  the 
extract. 

An  American  dentist  has  apparently  found  the  happy 
medium  between  tooth  poowder  and  tooth  paste.  His 
notion  is  a  small  flat  cake,  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
square  tablets,  one  of  which  is  to  be  broken  off  and  placed 
[  in  the  mouth  and  then  brushed  on  to  the  teeth.  One 
advantage  suggested  by  this  plan  is,  that  the  tooth-powder 
box  may  by  handed  round  like  a  snuff-box.  Messrs. 
Jamieson,  of  Glasgow  are  introducing  those. 

The  employes  of  Messr.^.  J.  Schweppe  and  Co.,  the  cele- 
brated soda-water  manufacturers,  were  treated,  thi'ough  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  their  employers,  to  a  visit  to  the 
Leeds  Exhibition,  on  the  26th  ult. 
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The  employes  connected  with  the  Chemical  works  Diglis, 
Worcester,  onjoj-ocl  their  annual  i)ic-nic,  on  the  loth  ult., 
on  the  Herefordshire  Boncon,  the  coat  of  trip  and  entertain- 
ment being  defrayed  by  the  principal,  Mr.  William  Webb. 

Wo  have  before  us  a  Cliemist's  llomaiopathic  Order 
Sheet,  iesuod  by  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Parsons,  of  Worm- 
wood-street. It  is  evidently  a  very  useful  guide  to  those 
who  deal  in  these  remedies,  showing  the  entire  neooBsary 
Btook  and  thus  preventing  tUo  annoyance  of  finding  that 
the  article  most  urgently  needed  was  omitted  from  the 
order,  which  has  perliaps  sometimes  happened  to  the  most 
careful. 


Phabmact  Act,  18G8. — We  must  beg  our  correspondents 
to  study  the  Act  for  thomselvos  as  we  have  no  special  power 
of  interpretation.  A  Suhscnher. — Schedido  E  is  so  worded 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  assistant  claiming  to  bo 
registered  must  have  boon  engaged  in  dispensing  for  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act.  As  we 
understand  section  17,  a  medicine  containing  a  poison, 
prepared  according  to  prescription,  must  be  properly  labelled, 
and  entered  in  a  book,  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is  delivered 
need  not  sign  the  book.  The  tinctures  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  the  Brit.  Pharm.  must  be  compounded  according 
to  the  formularies  of  that  work.  X  Jones  (Llanrwst). — After 
having  been  registered  under  the  Act  you  will  bo  eligible  to 
be  elected  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  were  in  business  on  your  own  account 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  J.  Smith  (Kilmar- 
nock).— The  Act  does  not  extend  to  or  interfere  with  the 
business  of  any  legally  qualified  apothecary.  G.  M. — There 
appear  to  be  insuperable  objections  to  local  examinations. 
The  botanical  gardens  of  London.  Charles  Stewart. — Regis- 
tration in  the  United  Society  does  not  exempt  you  from 
registration  under  the  Act.  A.  E.  J. — We  were  not  aware 
that  you  were  under  age  at  the  passing  of  the  Act.  You 
will  have  to  pass  the  minor  and  major  examinations  to 
become  a  "pharmaceutical  chemist."  Subscriber  (Bath). — 
Tour  interpretation  of  the  clause  appears  to  us  to  be 
perfectly  correct. 

O.  G.  E.  (Brighton). — We  could  not  publish  your  com- 
munication, with  the  additional  matter,  without  a  painful 
consciousness  that  we  had  rashly  marred  the  amenities 
of  journalism.  We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  a  scientific 
communication  addressed  to  ourselves. 

Jacques  (Sedgley). — We  believe  that  the  fees  are  demanded 
for  registration,  and  if  candidates  do  not  pass  the  examina- 
tions they  are  returned.    You  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

W.  W. — We  should  say  that  the  label  is  not  liable  to  the 
stamp  duty,  but  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  at  Somerset 
House  are  so  inconsistent  that  we  cannot  pronounce  a 
decided  opinion. 

Lime  Juice  and  Gltcebine. — A  Subscriber.  Equal  parts 
of  almond  oil  and  solution  of  lime  scented  according  to 
taste. 


THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DBUQQI8T. 

Sir, — The  great  object  for  which  we  have  been  striving  for 
several  years  is  attained,  and,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  outsiders,  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  hag  become  the 
governing  body  of  the  entire  trade.  So  far  so  good ;  but 
judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Pharnuxceuiical  Journal  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  representation  of  other  branches 


seems  to  bo  lost  sight  of  in  the  glorification  of  the  Council. 
After  the  assistance,  and  I  may  say,  the  propulsion  received 
from  old  opponents,  (without  whom  the  Council  could  never 
have  gained  its  present  proud  distinction),  some  recognition  i 
of  the  services  rendered  by  outsiders  ought  to  have  tempered  l 
the  Council's  self-sufnciency.    For  seven  years  past  yonr- 
Journal  has  advocated  our  cause,  and  we  still  cling  to  yon 
as  our  hope  against  nialadminiatration,  and  against  collu- 
sion  between  our  governoiu  and  medical  authorities.  We 
look  to  you  to  stand  up  for  the  commercial  interests,  and  to 
defend  the  chemist  and  druggist  when  unfairly  attacked. 
Our  endeavour  has  been  to  create  a  representative  head; 
and  because  we  regarded  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  as  the 
representative  of  only  those  pharmacists  whose  income  is  > 
derived  from  dispensing  and  the  high-class  trade,  we  helped  ' 
to  establish  an  association  which  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  neccsbities  of  the  country  trader,  of  the  poor  ■ 
retailer,  and  of  even  the  much  though  wrongly  condemned ! 
prescribing  chemist.    Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bri-  • 
tish  Pharmacoutical  Conference,  the  councillor  has  been  i 
abroad,  and  must  now  admit  the  fact,  however  much  he  may  i 
deplore  it,  that  the  generality  of  chemLsts  and  druggists  ■• 
cannot  exist  by  dispensing  alone ;  and  although  there  are 
some  leading  pharmaceutists  who  will  not  even  now  look  : 
beyond  the  mile  radius  of  Regent  Circus,  or  understand  that 
different  localities  require  different  orders  of  medicine  dis-  ■ 
pensers,  there  are  several  gentlemen  on  the  Council,  who  > 
will  take  a  common  sense  view  of  things  as  they  exist ;  and  1 
whilst  hoping  that  the  practice  of  medicine  may  be  so  > 
arranged  in  future  that  every  class  shall  fulfil  the  duties  for  : 
which  it  is  fitted,  will  regulate  trade  matters  for  the  benefit : 
of  the  mass,  and  not  those  only  who  are  swimming  success-  ■ 
fuUy  on  the  full  tide  of  the  favour  of  fashionable  physi- 
cians.   Under  the  old  order  of  things,  the  Council  was  the ; 
admitted  representative  of  education  and  pure  Pharmacy, , 
and  cared  exclusively  for  the  interests  of  the  members  off 
its  own  society  (as  was  instanced  in  the  Juries'  Bill),  but : 
now  it  is  no  longer  justified  in  bestowing  its  parental  1 
favouritism  on  one  section  of  the  trade.     With  the  sane-  ■ 
tion  of  the  entire  trade,  it  has  ceased  to  be  simply  the ' 
representative  body  of  a  school  or  department,  and  has  ■ 
become  the  governing  body  of  the  chemists  and  drug- 
gists, of  those  who  prescribe  in  their  established  way  over  : 
their  counters,  and  even  of  those  who  retail  snuff,  mops,  , 
and  fiddle  strings,  together  with  medicines.     It  is  no 
doubt  right  enough  to  point  to  higher  things,  and  in  i 
future  Pharmacy  will  be  placed  on  a  more  respectable 
footing.    But  we  have  to  do  with  present  interests  of : 
chemists  and  druggists,  and  these  interests  are  too  often  i 
antagonistic  to  those  of  red  bottled   apothecaries  and  i 
chemist-surgeons.    Instead  of  sweeping  off  with  condemna-  ■ 
tory  sentences  the  practice  of  counter-prescribing,  and  i 
declaring  the  chemist  to  be  violating  the  trust  reposed  i 
in  him  ;  instead  of  toadying  to  the  medical  authorities,  and  i 
palliating  open  surgeries,  the  Council  should  make  a  stand  i 
in  defence  of  their  brethren,  and  endeavour  to  put  aside  the 
custom  of  surgeons  to  supply  their  own  medicines,  of . 
keeping  shops  and  of  entering  mto  contracts  with  leaduig  ; 
chemists,  receiving  commissions,  and  the  chief  evils  which  : 
compel  the  majority  of  druggists  to  mix  their  trade  and  i 
prescribe.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advance  the  .' 
pharmaceutical  spirit  and  educate  future  generations,  but  it  '. 
is  also  its  mission  to  defend  the  establishments  of  the  pre- 
sent day  which  are  unable  to  become  orthodox,  on  account  ' 
of  the  Burgeon's  encroachments  on  their  legitimate  trade. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  there  are  none  of  us  who 
would  not  gladly  confine  ourselves  to  dispensing,  if  the  • 
apothecaries  would  supply  us  with  work,  and  faithfully  ■ 
refuse  to  infringe  upon  our  prerogative.    Having  so  fisuf  i 
gained  our  object  in  closing  the  trade  to  all  but  educated  i 
and  respectable  members  of  society,  let  us  endeavour  to 
make  it  more  remunerative,  by  entering  upon  a  crusade 
against  the  evil  which  at  present  exists.    Let  the  Council 
and  our  journals  at  once  speak  out  with  no  uncertain  tone. 
Let  there  be  no  surrendering  to  the  medical  organs,  but  a* 
bold  declaration  of  the  necessity  for  their  readers  to  set  the  f 
example  of  pure  practice,  and  at  once  place  the  ordering  of  ■' 
medicines  and  the  supplying  of  the  same  in  their  proper  i 
relations.    With  a  Council  so  determined  we  should  at  • 
once  understand  that  we  had  a  governing  body  properly^ 
performing  its  funotioas,  and  deserving  of  our  help  aad  i 
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support,  producing  a  harmony,  and  pursuing  the  surest 
means  to  Pharmacy  to  its  highest  point.  It  becomes  us  then 
at  starting  to  see,  that  in  this  king  which  wo  desired  to 
reign  over  us  we  have  neither  a  Log  nor  a  Stork  ;  but  so 
sure  as  we  neglect  the  proper  constitution  of  the  Council, 
we  shall  find  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  retained 
our  original  freedom  than  to  have  desired  an  authority  only 
destined  to  devour  us,  and  give  the  dispensing  chemists 
every  advantage  over  their  brethren.  The  dispensing  trade 
is  trifling  throughout  the  kingdom,  compared  to  other  de- 
scriptions of  business ;  and  yet,  as  at  present  constituted,  the 
Council  represents  only  the  dispensing  portion.  Then  it 
behoves  us  at  starting  to  see  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  trade  arc  properly  represented  at  the  board  of  manngo- 
ment.  And  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  much  fS  your  desire  may 
be  to  lead  your  journal  into  scientific  channels,  to  remember 
that  you  always  have  been  the  organ  of  the  trade,  and  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  conservator  of  its  rights. — I  am,  &c., 
October  6.  1SG8.  John  Wadb. 

[We  are  sorry  we  cannot  share  our  friend  Mr.  "Wade's 
opinions  respecting  the  relations  existing  between  pharma- 
ceutists, chemists  and  druggists,  and  medical  men,  and  we 
are  bound  to  consider  his  present  communication  singularly 
ill-timed.— Ed.  C.  Sf  i?.] 


traiTED  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CHEMIST  AND  DBtJGOIST. 

Sib, — Having  received  an  old  circular  from  Mr.  Buott, 
asking  for  subscription  in  aid  of  the  United  Society,  will 
you  kindly  inform  me  if  that  society  still  exists ;  who  are  the 
President  and  Executive  body,  and  what  has  become  of 
the  Benevolent  Fund  ?  An  answer  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Journal  would  greatly  oblige. — Tours,  &c., 
A  Subscriber  to  the  United  Society. 
Caledonian-road,  Oct.  10. 


TENDERS. 

The  guardians  of  the  Leicester  Union  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Cos  for  the  supply  of  drugs. 

The  Wolverhampton  guardians  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Watson  for  drysaltery. 

The  Birmingham  guardians  received  seven  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  drysalteries  for  the  quarter  ending  December. 
The  competitors  were,  Mr.  Francis  WUliama,  Broad-street ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Key  Adams,  Wittall-street ;  Messrs.  Canning 
and  Keats,  Great  Hampton-street;  Messrs.  R.  and  F.  J. 
Adams,  'Suffolk-street;  Messrs.  Joseph  Oilman  and  Sons, 
Lancaster-street ;  Messrs.  J.  Coulson  and  Jacombs,  Ludgate- 
HiU ;  and  Messrs.  Banks  and  Richards,  Bull  Ring.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Store  and  Reference  Committee  held  on  the 
20th  nit.  the  tenders  of  Mr.  Francis  WUliams,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Adams,  and  Messrs.  Canning  and  Keats  were  accepted. 
The  tenders  accepted  are  given  below: — 
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0 

7 

R 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2  10 

0 

2 

8 
0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

I 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

11 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

10 

S 

0 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

G 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

Blacic  Lead,  pure  lump,  in  cafllM,  per  cwt. .. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

0 

Soft  Soap  (ficotch)  in  firkins,  per  firkin 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

18 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

e 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0  nriit. 

WATER  ANALYSIS. 

AccORDiNO  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  ammonia- 
method  of  water-analysis  devised  by  Wanklyn,  Chapman, 
and  Smith,  is  attratcting  attention  aljroad.  In  Holland,  it 
is  being  taken  up  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  and  Mulder, 
the  well-known  Dutch  chemist,  whose  researches  on  the 
protein  compounds  are  chemical  classics,  has  b?en  com- 
missioned to  report  upon  it  for  the  Government.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  is  coming 
into  use. 

A  NOVEL  style  OF  BATH. 

The  Germans,  who  arc  a  metaphysically  ingenious  people,  • 
have  invented  air-baths.    Airing,  instead  of  watering,  places 
have  been  established  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  Rhine 
mountains,  and  provided  with  doctors,  hotels,  cottages,  and 
all  other  necessaries  for  a  summer  sojourn. 

OPEN  CANCER. 

We  learn  that  the  exquisite  pain  which  belongs  to  open 
cancer  is  found  to  be  best  relieved  by  the  stramonium  oint- 
ment. The  following  is  the  formula :  Half  a  pound  of 
fresh  stramonium  leaves  and  two  pounds  of  lard.  Mix  the 
bruised  leaves  with  the  lard,  and  expose  to  a  mild  heat 
until  the  leaves  become  friable,  and  strain  through  lint. 
The  ointment  thus  prepared  is  spread  upon  lint,  and  the 
dressing  changed  three  times  a  day. 

TO  TEST  THE  PURITY  OP  WATER. 

A  glass  tube  of  about  a,  yard  in  length,  closed  at  the 
lower  end  by  a  cork,  upon  which  rests  a  white  dish  of 
porcelain,  is  recommended  for  determining  the  purity  of 
water,  as  the  slightest  colour  is  seen  against  the  white 
ground,  and  the  different  shades  indicate  different  ingre- 
dients. A  green  tinge  is  produced  by  minute  algis;  a 
white  opacity  often  by  fungoid  growths ;  iron  salts  by 
a  peculiar  ochry  colour. 


The  near  approach  of  the  general  election  will  be  sure  to 
unsettle  the  business  of  the  country  for  a  time.  Among  the 
wholesale  and  export  houses,  however,  of  the  drug  trade, 
business  seems  to  be  now  very  steady.  In  chemicals  during 
the  past  month,  the  chief  features  of  the  market  have  been 
a  somewhat  higher  price  for  Sulphate  op  Copper  and 
Saltpetre,  the  latter  showing  signs  of  being  still  dearer, 
and  a  very  firm  tone  for  Quinine.  The  terrible  earth- 
quakes which  have  lately  occurred  in  South  America,  have 
occasioned  a  vast  devastation  of  Bark.  We  are  informed 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  Quinine,  New  Grenada  Bark 
is  chiefly  used ;  and  therefore  this  deplorable  calamity  will 
have  but  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  Quinine. 
Citric  Acid  is  quiet  at  2s.  7d.  to  2s.  7id.  Tartaric  pre- 
sented a  fii'mer  appearance,  makers  holding  out  for  Is.  l^d. 
to  Is.  l^d.,  and  no  second  hand  parcels  to  be  bought  under 
Is.  Id.  Oxalic  dull  at  8d.  Very  little  business  done  in 
Cream  of  Tartar,  quotation  83s.  to  83s.  6d.  There  has 
been  an  average  demand  for  Bleaching  Powder  at  lOs.  9d. 
per  cwt. 

DRUGS. 

In  drugs  the  prices  obtained  have  been  generally  equal  to 
the  previous  quotations.  Bark  of  extra  fine  quality  realised 
proportionate  terms.  Gum  Arabic  slow  of  sale,  also 
Opium.  Gamboge  sold  a  little  under  previous  private  sales. 
Aloes,  Castor  Oil,  Rhubarb  steady.  Cardamoms  realised 
advanced  prices.  Cubbbs  and  Quinba  Grains  declined. 
Chamomile  Plowbus,  good  quality,  have  fetched  858.  The 
prices  of  ScAMMONY  have  varied  from  48.  3d.  to  28s.  Two 
I  barrels  of  good  Jamaica  Honey  sold  at  •128. 
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Wo  have  been  fiivoured  by  a  large  Porcifjn  firm  with  some 
information  respecting  French  and  Italian  productions 
The  supply  of  Oil  op  JSeboamot  seems  a  little  better  than 
it  has  been,  as  the  prices  at  Messina  are  slightly  lower,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  brisk  demand  is  reported.  Lemon  is 
reported  somewhat  higher.  The  following  prices  are  quoted 
for  New  Olive  Oil  for  delivery,  G  ts.  lOd.,  C6s.,  OSs.  Oil  of 
Lavender  is  reported  cheaper.  The  reports  of  the  Otto  ov 
EosES  of  the  past  season  are  also  very  favourable,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.  In  Oils,  Linseed  has  been 
offered  freely  at  £30  10s.  to  Je39  158.  on  the  spot, 
and  Hull  is  obtainable  at  .£20  15s.  Rape  has  been  in 
more  request  and  is  firmer,  business  having  been  done  at 
JB31  to  XSl  10s.  for  English  brown  on  the  spot,  the  latter 
being  the  present  price,  ^632  has  also  been  paid  for  fine  for 
November-December  deliveries,  and  for  the  same  make  ^32 
10s.  has  been  refused  for  the  first  four  months  of  next  year. 
■Refined  is  .£33  10s.,  and  Foreign  ^634  to  £35.'  Although 
the  transactions  in  these  have  been  unimportant,  the 
market  is  firm  at  jE60  GallipoH,  £G8  Gioja,  ^£66  to  £G7 
Malaga,  down  to  £61  lOs.  to  .£62  for  Mogador.  The 
mai-ket  for  Cocoanut  has  been  quiet,  with  sellers  of  Ceylon 
at  JB50  lOs.  to  £ol,  and  of  good  merchantable  Cochin  atw£52. 
Of  374  casks  of  the  latter  offered  by  auction,  a  small  part 
fine  in  hogsheads  sold  at  £52  15s.  to  jE53.  The  improved 
demand  alluded  to  in  our  last  continues,  and  higher  prices 
have  again  been  paid,  with  sales  of  about  400  casks  by 
auction,  viz,  340  casks  of  Wydah  fine  at  £41  [10a.  to  X42, 
ordinary  to  good  ^639  to  JE41,  4S  casks  fine  Loando  at  .£42, 
and  20  casks  Congo  at  ^£43  to  .£43  5s.  Of  38  tuns  Colonial 
Spebm  33  tuns  sold  by  auction  at  the  advanced  rates  of 
£98  to  £99  10s.,  26  tuns  bright  bought  in,  brown  to  pale  at 
£87  to  £90.  1  tun  winter  bagged  sold  previous  to  the 
auction.  2  casks  bagged  Spebm  withdrawn.  13  tuns 
Southern  Whale  sold,  double  compass  ^37  to  £37  5s., 
rather  strong  £36  5s.,  single  compass  ^£38  5s.  to  ^£38  10s., 
single  compass  and  nick  £36.  15  tuns  Shajik  bought  in  at 
i886,  and  30  tons  Pbnquin  single  compass  cloudy  and  thick 
at  £32,  23  tuns  pale  Seal  bought  in  at  .£36,  12  tons  of  straw 
sold  at  £32  5s.  to  £33,  fine  at  £33  10s.,  5  tuns  dark  yellow 
JE31  10s.,  8  tuns  brown  .£31  to  £32  5s.,  and  4  casks  at 
je32  10s.,  12  tuns  Cod  bought  in  at  £37  10s.,  14  drums 
mixed  Fish  sold  at  £29. 

EosrN.  —  280  barrels  strained  American  have  been  sold 
at  6s. 

Tuepentine. — Business  has  been  done  in  American 
Spirits  for  an-ival  near  at  hand  at  25s.  6d.,  and  on  the  spot 
at  26s.  to  26s.  6d. 

Petboleoti  has  been  in  only  limited  request  with  sellers 
of  SW  American  refined  on  the  spot  at  Is.  5Jd.,  the  market 
closing  with  a  rather  firmer  appearance  at  Is.  5id.  to  Is.  6d. 
for  October  to  December  deliveries.  Is.  5^d.  was  at  one 
period  accepted,  and  there  are  buyers  now  at  Is.  5id. 
Several  hundred  barrels  are  reported  sold  here,  to  be 
delivered  in  Liverpool  at  Is.  7Jd.,  400  cases  offered  by  auc- 
tion were  withdrawn.  Naphtha  is  lower,  400  barrels  on 
the  spot  were  sold  some  days  since  at  Is.  2d.  Of  280 
barrels  offered  to-day,  only  9  barrels  sold  [at  Is.  Id.  50 
barrels  Lubricating  Oil  were  bought  in  at  X18  to  J£20.  Our 
stock  of  refined  Petroleum  is  26,115  barrels,  and  the  deli- 
veries last  week  were  2,110  barrels  against  63,600  and  2,150 
respectively  same  week  last  year. 

The  total  exports  of  Petroleum  from  the  United  States, 
from  Jan.  let  to  Sept.  29th,  1868,  has  been  over  seventy-five 
millions  of  gallons. 


The  following  return  for  that  period  will  show  the  iacreaae 
of  the  business  in  Petroleum  :  - 

1865    15,512,240 

1866    44,853,345 

1867    46,084,245 

1868    75,736,454 

The  market  for  Dve  Woods  has  been  steady.  Jamaica 
LoowooD  especially  being  in  demand.  60  tons  sold  ia 
public  sale  at  JC4  158.  to  JES.  An  advance  of  7s.  6d.  in 
Redwood  is  noted.  Cochineal  ia  a  little  lower.  Wo  leam 
that  the  Indiqo  crops  have  been  generally  good. 


Of  the  Stocks,  Landings,  and  Deliveeies  of  the  following 
Goods  at  the  Port  of  London,  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30, 
1868  and  1867. 


Aloos   cases 

kegs 
gourds 

.\ni90cd,  Star  cliesUi 

AiTowroot   casks 

boxes  and  tins 

B.iliiam    casks,  &c. 

Bark,  Medicinal,  casks  and  cases 
strons,  ^c. 

Bark,  Tauuors   tons 

Borax   packages 

Beeswax  bales  and  serons 

casks  and  cases 
cakes 

Brimstone   ions 

Camphor    packages 

Cardamoms   cliests 

Cocbiueal — 

Honduras   serons 

Mexican    „ 

Toneriffe   , 

Coculus  Indicus  bags,  &c. 

Colombo  root    packages 

Ci'eam  of  Tartar  aisks 

Cububs    bags 

Dragonsblood   chests 

Galls,  £.  I  casks  and  cases 

Jloditcrrmean   sacks 

Gum — 

Ammoniac    packages 

Aninii  and  Copal  . .  ,, 
Arabic,  Barbary  ....  ,, 

Turkey  , 

East  India   ,, 

Assafoetida    ,, 

Benjamin  

D-immar   

Galbanum   ,, 

Gamboge    „ 

Guaiacum   ,, 

Kino   

Kowj-ie    tons 

Mastic    packages 

Myrrh,  E.  I  

Olibanum  , 

Sandarac    „ 

Senegal   tons 

Tr.agacanth    packages 

Ipccacuaiiha  ....  casks  and  bags 

Jalap   bales 

Lac- Dye  chests 

Nux  Vomica   packages 

OU— 

Castor   casks 

cases 

dppers  and  tins 

F.ilm   tons 

C'oco.'mut   ,, 

Olive  casks,  etc. 

Aniseed   cans 

Cassia   

Opium   chests,  &c. 

Rhubarb   chests.. 

Safflower — 

Bengal    bales 

Bombay  , 

SalTron    packages 

Sarsap.arilla   bales 

Scuna  bale.s,  tbc. 

ShoUac    chests,  Ac. 

Stick  lao   ,, 

Tcn-a  Japouica — 

Gambicr    tons 

Cutch   „ 

Turmciic  

Vormillou   chests,  lio. 


Stock 
Sept.  .30. 
1888.  I  1807. 


LandingR. 
1868.  1867. 


3223?   3537i  2u27 
78'     H2  — 
244«  975 
403.  431 
1364C  9C0n 
2052211860 
S12j  6S4 
S871  156 
8263  13712 
OSi  633 
237 
201 
1519 
2162 
315 
2020 
226 


1513 
557 
15084 
20342 
597 
294' 
C863 
101 
240 
242 
776 
767 


182 
432 
1304 
2717 


2-40 
452 


2910    3274  2553 
618      68Sj  1397 
3800    S133  11747 
13571    1121  935 
18011    2450  89 
234 
1307 
104 


140; 
1763; 

118, 
2710 
15 


19C 
X472 
18 
82 
2157 
82 
1042 
964, 
1 

130: 
122 
235! 
1209] 
179 
42 
1S5S 
176 
82 
18 
149 
312 
3540 
1341 

lie 

284 
12373 

874 
2996 

670 

22 
1703 

163 
1411 

915 
261 
10 
262 
2419 
9521 
2274 

3142 

612j 
328 
70 


61 

226 
1520 
65 
107 
1096 
53 
813 
1323 


5' 

90 
1472 
235 
36 
1707 
197 
53 
16 
96 
293 
3784 
1004 

83 
247 

6077, 
450, 
4623; 


195 
740 
132 
6482 
31 


39 
3585 
320 
60 
52C4 
207 
1153 
375 
6 

345 
141 
279 
1431 

209 
354S 
640 
67 
16 
336 
417 
4155 
3914 

92 
1270 
40963 
53S0 
7633 


18661  3009 
665  1037 

1480  1126 
185  — 
759  2494 


1220 

170S 

2283 

118 

257 

2 

10 

2 

411, 

1115 

1435 

2521 

2534 

2SS2 

12871 

11108 

9907 

3342 

948 

951 

202S 

SS52 

6211 

840 

1729 

13S5 

639 

347 

904 

92 

60 

163 

/ 

3C51 
63 
2716 
136 
10789 
12839 
61)8 
324 
7S51 
320 
638 
214 
3750 
2908 

3204 
318 

6494 
874 
11068 
781 

1639 
302 
272 
'81 

6226 
61 

36 
2082 
260 
274 
3684 
4 

1193 
744 
3 

146 
125 
66 
1918 
164 
46 
4614 
781 
42 
4 
270 
222 
2936 
2183 

17 
1256 
23351 
4332 
6298 
44S2 
596 
656 

1198 


Deliveries 

1808. 

1867. 

2624 

3521 

34 

108 

1185 

1272 

228 

310 

7261 

6597 

10622 

166M 

C'iO 

685 

167 

21< 

15614 

|1201S 

6Cl7 

40S 

13 

610 

437 

90 

1933 

3729 

3527 

2360 

2809 

2401 

316 

356 

3068 

3945 

1479 

378 

13042 

12197 

6t!8 

464 

020 

811 

293 

610 

159 

709 

111 

87 

6730 

5999 

86 

64 

33 

34 

3572 

4131  ■ 

462 

521 

68 

391 

4133 

3327 

220 

154 

987 

119S 

631 

382 

11 

3 

288 

153 

103 

127 

142 

IS 

1624 

171S 

66 

lis 

184 

71 

2890 

4984 

6-13 

727 

45 

36 

36 

4 

314 

310 

365 

186 

420O 

4239 

2021 

2034 

66 

S7 

1413 

1666 

S921S 
5191 
7S6S 
4014 
1199 
908 


26090 
6113 
8086 
4436 
1004 
1047 


no  rctm 
1690  1620 


2478 
92 
1 

1189 
S357 
13713 
1478 

7191 
1641 
818 
71 


3272 


1972 
2168 
13283 
2090 

6569 

ms 

829 
16S 
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[The  prices  quoted  in  tho  following  list  aro  those  actually  obtained  in 
Mincing  lane  for  articles  sold  in  bulk.  Oar  Retail  fjubscribora  must 
not  expect  to  purchase  at  these  market  prices,  but  they  may  draw 
frtim  them  useful  conclusions  rBspoctiug  tUo  prices  at  which  articles 
are  offered  by  the  Wholos;vle  Fil  ms.] 


CHEMICALS. 

ACIDS—  & 

Acetic   per  lb.  0 

Arsenious  («e  Arsenic) 

Citric   per  lb.  2 

Nitric                       „  0 

Oxalic                      „  0 

Sulphiric                   „  0 

Tartaric  crystal  . .     ,,  1 

powdered  1 

AimaioKY  ore  per  ton  280 

crude  ..percwt  23 

regiilus..    ,,  4S 

star   48 

Absesic,  lump  ,  16 

powder....    ,,  7 

Ashes  (see  Salts)  

Brimstone,  rough  ..per  ton  132 

roll  ....pcrcmt  10 

flour  ,  14 

Iodise,  dry   per  oz.  0 

Ivory  Black,  dry.  .per  ewt.  0 

Magnesia,  calcined,  .per  lb.  1 


llEUCURY. 


per  bottle  137 


1888. 
Jiuic. 

d.  to 

4  .. 

7  .. 

5  .. 

8  .. 
OJ  .. 
U  .. 
2»  .. 
O'  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
8  .. 

a  .. 

3  .. 

0  .. 

0}  .. 

0  .. 

6  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 


lIisiuM,  red   percwt.  21 

orange  ,  32 

PBECiPiT.tTE,  red  ....  per  lb,  2 
white  . .  2 

Prcs.si.vn  Blce   „  1 

SALTS— 

Alum   per  ton  150 

powder  ....  170 
Ammonia : 

Carbonate   per  lb.  0 

Hydrochlorato,  crude, 

white  per  ton  420 

British  (see  Sal  Ammoniac) 
MurLite  (fee  Hydrochlorate) 

Sulphate   per  ton  320 

Argol,  Cape  percwt  G5 

France  ,  45 

Oporto,  red  ,, 

Sicily   

Naples,  white  ,, 
Florence. white 
red  „ 
Bologna,  white  „ 
Ashes  (xee  Potash  and  Soda) 
Bleaching  powd .  .per  cwt.  10 
Borax,  crude  ....  25 
(Tmcal)  ..     „  35 
British  refnd. ,,  60 

Calomel   per  lb.  2 

Copper ; 

Sulphate  percwt. 

Copperas,  green  ..per  ton 
CorrosiveSublimate.  .p.lb. 
Cr.  Tartar,  French,  p.  cwt. 
VeuetLm  grey  „ 
brown  „ 
Epsom  Salts  ....  per  cwt. 
Glauber  Salts  ....  „ 
Liroe  : 

Acctato,white,  per  cwt.  13  0  .. 
Magnesia  : 

Carbouat^^   42   6  .. 

Pot-ash  : 

Bichromate  ....per  lb,  0  5  .. 
C  arbonate : 

Fota-shes,  Caiuida,  Ist 

sort   percwt.    32  6 

Pearlashcs,  Canad.a,lst 

sort   percwt.    33   0  .. 

Chlorate  per  lb.     1   OJ  . . 

Hydriod.ite  (see  Potas-iium,  Iodide) 
Muriate  (see  Potassium,  Chloride) 

Prussuate   per  lb.  10.. 

red   1   9}  . . 

Tartrate  (see  Argol  an!  Cream  of  Tai 
P.^tassium  ; 

Chljridc   percwt.     8   3  .. 

Iodide  poi  lb.   12   0  .. 

Quiuinc  : 
Sulphate,    British,  in 

booties    per  cz.     4    i>  .. 

Sulphate,  French    „        4  4,. 

Sal  Acetos  per  lb.     0  lOi  .. 

.S.il  Ammoniac,  Brit.  cwt.    34  0 
Siltpetrj; 
Bengal,      per  cei  t.  or 

under   per  cwt.    10  3 

Bengal,  over  C  per  ceiit, 

percwt.    18   »  .. 
Madrii   „       17    6  .. 


24 
55 
1 
83 
67 
62 
8 
5 


C 


1867. 
Juno. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

,1 
U. 

to  s. 

n. 

0 

0 

0 

•1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

- 

0 

0 

0 

5 

. .  0 

5i 

0 

0 

0 

9 

. .  0 

9i 

0 

1 

0 

0} 

.  ■  0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

. .  1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

u 

1 

3 

300 

0 

220 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

23 

0 

. .  24 

0 

50 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

16 

0 

..  10 

c 

8 

0 

7 

6 

7 

9 

132 

0 

132 

6 

>  •  135 

0 

10 

6 

10 

3 

..  11 

0 

14 

6 

14 

0 

•  •  14 

6 

0  10 

0 

nl 

•  >  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. .  0 

0 

J 

1 

6 

.  k  1 

8 

0 

0 

137 

6 

0 

0 

23 

Q 

21 

6 

• .  22 

0 

33 

0 

33 

6 

. .  0 

0 

n 

V 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

1 

10 

155 

0 

0 

. .  Iu5 

0 

X  1  0 

Q 

170 

0 

. .  175 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

500 

0 

400 

0 

. .  500 

0 

330 

0 

270 

0 

. .  280 

0 

75 

0 

67 

6 

05 

0 

60 

0 

48 

0 

70 

0 

27 

0 

29 

0 

30 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

..  55 

0 

63 

0 

60 

0 

..  70 

0 

75 

0 

75 

0 

..  80 

0 

C5 

0 

65 

0 

..  70 

0 

80 

0 

78 

0 

..  80 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

..  14 

0 

40 

0 

52 

6 

62 

6 

50 

0 

47 

6 

..  00 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

..  67 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

24 

6 

25 

0 

..  20 

0 

60 

0 

55 

0 

57 

6 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

0 

84 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

75 

6 

70 

0 

..  72 

6 

8 

6 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

C 

0 

21 

6 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

42 

6 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5i 

0 

6 

32 

6 

0 

0 

S3 

6 

45 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

OJ 

1 

Oi 

1 

0} 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

Oi 

1 

10 

•tar) 

8 

6 

1  « 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

c 

4 

9 

0 

0 

4 

s 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

(1 

35 

0 

34 

u 

..  3D 

0 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

..  18 

6 

19 

0 

!5 

0 

..  17 

II 

18 

11 

'3 

..  17 

Saltpetre,  continued: —  s. 

Bomb  ^  Kurracheop.ct.  0 

European              „  0 

British,  rctluod      ,,  23 

Soda : 

Bicarbonate  ,  11  6 . 

Cai  bouato  : 

Soda  Ash  per  dog.  0 

Soda  Crystals  per  ton.  02 

Ilypo.sulpliltu . .  per  cwt.  22 

Nitrate   13 

SuQAit  OF  Lead, White,  cwt  37 

Brown    28  6 

SuU'UUR  (see  Brimstonv:' 

ViinDioRis                 por  lb.  0  11 

Vermilion,  Engli.-ih..porlb.  2  0 

China....    „  2  6 

DRUGS. 

Alqes,  Hepatic. .  .per  cwt.  100 

Socotrino  . .  170 

Capo,  good..    ,,  28 

Inftirior  16 

Barbildoes  ,,  70 
Amberckis,  grey  ....peroz.  30 
BALSAMS— 

Canada   per  lb.  1 

Capivi   ,  1 

Peru    8 

Tolu                           „  2 

BARKS— 

Canellaalba  ....percwt.  30 

Cascarilla                  ,,  23 

Peru,  crown  &  grey  per  lb.  0 

Calisaya,  Sat      ,,  2 

quill    „  2 

Cai-th.ageua        „  0 

Pitayo                 „  0 

Bod                   „  1 

Bucho  Leaves  ,  0 

Camphor,  China.,  per  cwt.  130 

Japan           ,,  130 

Uefin  Eng.  poi-  lb.  1 

Cantiiarides                „  2 

Chamomile  Flowers  p.  cwt  55 

Castor  EUM   per  lb.  5 

Dragon's  Blood,  reed  p.  ct.  190 

lump   „  100 


1868. 

d. 

0  to 

0 
0 


a 

0 
3 
6 


FEDITS  AND  SEEDS  (see  also  Seeds  and  Spices)' 
■  85   0    ..     00  0 

34   0    ..     41,  0 
12..  10 


Anise,  China  Star  pr  cwt. 

Gorman,  ifcc.  ,, 
Beans,  Tonquin  . .  per  lb. 
Cardamoms,  Malabar 
good  ,, 
inferior 
Madras  ,, 
Ceylon 
Corozo  Nuts ....  per  cwt. 
Cassia  Fistula. . 
Castor  Seeds  . . 
Cocculus  Indicus  ,, 
Colocynth,  apple.,  per  lb. 
Crotou  Seeds  . .   per  cwt. 

Cubebs    „ 

Curamiu   „ 

Dividivi   ,, 

Fenugreek  

Guinea  Grains  . .  ,, 
Juniper  Berries  „ 
Myrobalans  ....  ,, 

Nux  Vomica   ,, 

Tamarinds,  East  India  „ 
West  ludia,  new  ,, 

Vanilla,  large  por  lb. 

inferior  ,, 
Wormseed         per  cwt. 
Ginger,  Preserved,  in  bond 
(duty  Id.  per  lb.)  pcrlb. 
Gems  (see  separate  list) 
Honey,  Narbonne 

Cuba    ,, 

Jamaica.. 

Ipecacuanha   

Isinglass,  Brazil  .  ,, 
Tongue  sort 
Fast  India  „ 
West  India  „ 
Russ.  long  staple 
„  leal'  „ 
„  Simovia 

Jalap,  good    „ 

iufer.  &  stems  „ 
Lemon  Juice  . . .  per  degree 
Liquorice,  Spanish  percwt. 

Italian  „ 
Manna,  flaky  ....  ,, 

small  per  lb. 

MisK   piir  oz. 

OILS  {see  also  sepamte  List) 
Almond.oxprcssed  por  lb. 
Castor,  1st  palo  ....  „ 

second  , 

infer.  Si  d  iik  ,, 
Bombay  (in  cisks) 

Cod  Liver   per  gall 

Crolon  per  oz. 

Essential  Oils: 
Almond   por  lb. 


0 

3 

C 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OJ 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 


0  6 


s.  d 

0  0 

0  0 

24  0 

0  0. 


0 
0 
0 
13 
38 
27 

1 
3 

2 


180  0 

300  0 

31  0 

27 


2P5  0 

35  0 

0  0 

1  8i 
0  0 
0  0 


33  0 

33  0 

1  8 

2  11 
2  8 
1  3 
1  3 
6  0 
0  9 

132  6 
132 

0 

0 

ipo 

32 
220 
220 


8  9 

7  0 

8  6 
2  10 

16  0 
38  0 
12  0 
26  0 

0  10 
105  0 

0 
28 
12 
12 
46 
10 
15 
13 
31 
■  35 
14 

8 

0 


0  10 

0  0 

36  0 

43  0 

0  0 

8  11 

4  0 

4  4 


4  9 

9  0 

8  6 

2  6 
4  6 

3  6 
0  H 

70  0 

60  0 

3  6 

V  9 

30  0 


40  0 


O  .'  0 


s, 

d. 

14 

0 

21 

6 

22 

6 

15 

0 

0 

21 

112 

G 

22 

0, 

11 

6 

ST 

0 

28 

0 

0 

11 

2 

9 

2 

0 

80 

0 

180 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

80 

0 

35 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

0 

6 

2 

2 

32 

ff 

16 

0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

0  10 

0 

9 

2 

6 

0 

2i 

140 

0 

142 

0 

1  lOJ 

2 

4 

50 

0 

1 

0 

200 

0 

90 

0 

120 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

2 

6 

8 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

7 

100 

0 

50 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

66 

0 

8 

6 

11 

0 

13 

0 

27 

0 

21 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0  10 

50 

0 

26 

0 

20 

0 

7 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

10 

3110 

9 

6 

7 

0 

1 

9 

4 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0} 

65 

0 

60 

0 

3 

g 

1 

b 

19 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

61 

0 

5.i 

4 

3 

1 

2 

34 

0 

1867. 
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Esaontliil  Oils,  eonlinved;— 

Aiil80-»co(l  per  lb 

Buy   |)erowt. 

UoiK«niot   porlb. 

CiOo|>iit.{ln  boud)  pornis. 

Camwiiy  per  lb. 

Ctuwiii    I, 

Cinnamon   per  02. 

Ulmiumou-leur ..  „ 

Citiouollo    „ 

One  

CloTO  por  lb. 

Juuipor    ,, 

Luvondor   „ 

Lomon  

Lomongniss  ....poroz. 

NoroU    „ 

Nutinog  , 

Ornngo  por  lb. 

Otto  of  noBos. . .  .por  on. 
Popporniint ; 
Amcrlrau  ....per  lb. 

EiiRlish  , 

RoHoiniiry  , 

Sossitfnui   ,, 

Bpoai'inint  

Thymo   ,, 

Vncc,  exprosaod  poroz. 

Opium,  Tiu-koy   ,, 

Egyptian  , 

QDAS3iA(bitti.TW()Oil)por  ton 
Rhubard,  China,  good  and 

fine   por  lb. 

Good,  miti.  to  ord.  ,, 
Dntih  trlinmod  „ 

Itiission  , 

ROOTS- 

Calumba  percwt. 

Cbina   , 

Galangal   „ 

Gentian   

Hellebore  , 

Orris  

PelUtory   ,, 

Piuk  per  lb. 

Rhatany  

Scnoka  

Snake  , 

Saffros,  Spanish  . .  ,, 

Salep   percwt. 

Barsaparilla,  Lima  per  lb. 

Par,i   „ 

Honduras   

Jamaica  

Sassafras   percwt. 

ScAiiMONV,  Vir^'n  .  .per  lb. 

second  &  oriinary 
Senna.  Bombay  ....  ,, 

Tinnivelly  

AlGxandiia  

Spermaceti, refined. .  ,, 

American   

Squill   „ 

GUMB. 

Ammoniac,  drop  ..percwt. 

lump  . .  „ 
Animi,  fine  washed  „ 
boldscraped 

sorts  , 

dark    „ 

Arabic,  E.  1.,  fine 

pale  picked   . .  „ 
srts,  ed.  to  fin 
garblings . .  „ 
TuBKET,pick.pfdtofin.  „ 
second  &  iuf. 
in  sorts  . . 

Gurtda  

Barbary,  white  .. 

brown..  „ 
Australian    „ 

ASSAFCETIDA.COIn.to  gd  ,, 

BF.NJAHIN,  Ist  qual.  I, 
2nd  „ 

3rd  » 
Copal,  Angola,  red  ,, 
Beiignola  . .  ,, 
Sierra  Leone,  .per  lb. 

Manilla   per  cwt. 

Dammar,  pule  ....  „ 

EUPUORDIUM  , 

Galdanuu   I, 

GAMBooE.pckd  pipe 

ill  sorts.,  „ 

OuAiAUM   per  lb. 

Kino  per  cwt. 

KowniE,rough.... 

scraped  .. 

Mastic,  picked  por  lb. 

Myrrh,  gd.  &  fino  por  cwt. 

Eortfl  

Olibani'm,  p.  sorts 

amber  A  ylw. 

garblings  :.,  ,, 

Skkkoai  ptr  cwt 

Sandarad   


8.  d. 
9  0 


1808. 
to 


8.  d. 
0  0 


15  0 


0  21 

0  0 


0 
2 
S 
7 
0 
0 
0 
7 

20 


8.  d. 
11  9 


1807. 


80 
10 
0 
S 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 

r> 
0 


0  3 
5  0 

17  0 


8.  d. 

IS  0 

90  0 

10  0 


21 

0  .. 

23 

0 

21 

0  .. 

21 

0 

88 

0  .. 

43 

0 

88 

0  .. 

44 

0 

1 

9  .. 

2 

0 

1 

9  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0  .. 

4 

0 

3 

0  .. 

» 

3 

12 

0  .. 

24 

0 

10 

0  .. 

25 

0 

1 

10  .. 

4 

0 

2 

0  .. 

4 

0 

.  0 

oi .. 

0 

2i 

0 

0  .. 

0 

7 

24 

0  .. 

27 

0 

17 

0  .. 

18 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

3 

0  .. 

7 

0 

125 

0  .. 

140 

0 

110 

0  .. 

120 

0 

6 

3  .. 

9 

0 

5 

s  .. 

U 

0 

1 

4  .. 

4 

6 

1 

«  .. 

6 

0 

10 

0  .. 

12 

0 

10 

0  .. 

12 

0 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

26 

0  ., 

40 

0 

20 

0  .. 

35 

0 

30 

0  .. 

36 

0 

20 

0  .. 

SO 

0 

16 

0    •  • 

19 

0 

13 

0 

14 

Q 

16 

0 

17 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0  .. 

30 

0 

26 

0  .. 

82 

0 

36 

0  .. 

42 

0 

84 

0  .. 

35 

0 

68 

0  .. 

60 

0 

63 

0  .. 

00 

0 

0 

7  .. 

0 

9 

0 

10  .. 

0 

11 

0 

4  .. 

0 

10 

0 

7  .. 

1 

0 

1 

7  . 

0 

0 

1 

9  .. 

1 

10 

X 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0    . . 

0 

0 

28 

0  ! 

35 

0 

34 

0  .. 

36 

0 

90 

0  . 

110 

0 

110 

0  .. 

120 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

1 

0  .. 

1 

4 

0 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

11  .. 

1 

1 

0 

10  . 

1 

4 

0 

10  .. 

1 

4 

1 

0  . 

2 

0 

1 

0  .. 

2 

1 

15 

0  .. 

0 

0 

10 

0  .. 

0 

0 

28 

0  . 

35 

0 

80 

0  .. 

40 

0 

10 

0  . 

23 

0 

12 

0  .. 

23 

0 

0 

3  . 

0 

Bi 

0 

2i  .. 

0 

4 

0 

H  . 

0 

10 

0 

2i  .. 

0 

9 

0 

&i  . 

0  lU 

0 

5  .. 

0 

0 

I 

6  . 

0 

0 

1 

2  .. 

0 

0 

1 

5  . 

0 

0 

1 

G  .. 

0 

0 

0 

1  . 

0 

0 

0 

1  .. 

0 

2i 

200 

0  . 

240 

0 

200 

0  .. 

220 

0 

140 

0  . 

180 

0 

100 

0    . . 

170 

0 

210 

0  . 

230 

0 

210 

0    . . 

220 

0 

190 

0  . 

216 

0 

150 

0    . . 

200 

0 

115 

185 

0 

100 

0    . . 

147 

0 

70 

0 

100 

0 

72 

0 

100 

0 

80 

0  . 

85 

0 

R4 

0 

90 

Q 

55 

0 

75 

0 

73 

0    . . 

84 

0 

40 

0 

60 

0 

6b 

0 

70 

170 

0  . 

210 

0 

190 

0 

225 

Q 

85 

0  • 

160 

0 

85 

0 

1 1  u 

Q 

68 

0  . 

84 

0 

70 

Q 

90 

u 

47 

0  • 

57 

0 

C2 

Q 

00 

u 

60 

Q 

70 

0 

82 

Q 

Q 

1 0 

a 

0  • 

80 

0 

85 

0    . . 

0 

0 

36 

0  . 

60 

0 

05 

0    . , 

73 

Q 

55 

0  . 

100 

0 

60 

0  .. 

00 

0 

440 

0  . 

600 

0 

500 

0  .. 

6C0 

0 

280 

0  . 

420 

0 

300 

0  .. 

620 

0 

60 

0  . 

.  360 

0 

100 

0  .. 

300 

0 

60 

0  . 

70 

0 

66 

0  -.. 

70 

0 

70- 

0  . 

84 

0 

62 

6  .. 

75 

0 

0 

I': 

1 

3 

0 

41,  .. 

1 

0 

28 

46 

0 

22 

6  .. 

45 

0 

90 

0  . 

.  100 

0 

65 

0  .. 

75 

0 

13 

0  . 

19 

0 

17 

0  .. 

19 

0 

260 

0  . 

2S0 

0 

240 

0  .. 

280 

0 

300 

0  . 

320 

0 

380 

0  .. 

420 

0 

240 

0  . 

200 

0 

220 

0  .. 

300 

0 

0 

6  . 

2 

0 

1 

0  .. 

2 

6 

100 

0  . 

150 

0 

164 

0  .. 

240 

0 

36 

0  . 

.  45 

0 

31 

0  .. 

40 

0 

45 

0  . 

.  100 

0 

42 

0  .. 

75 

0 

5 

0  . 

7 

0 

S 

0  .. 

0 

0 

170 

0  . 

.  250 

0 

150 

0  .. 

ISO 

0 

80 

0  . 

.  140 

0 

80 

0  .. 

140 

0 

80 

0  . 

.  82 

0 

72 

s  .. 

80 

0 

00 

0  . 

.  82 

0 

70 

6  .. 

73 

0 

26 

0 

47 

0 

23 

0  .. 

40 

0 

.  80 

0  , 

.  85 

0 

90 

0  .. 

9.i 

0 

83 

«  . 

.  107 

6 

80 

0  .. 

95 

0 

1868. 

Gumg,  eontinued .—  s.  d. 

Thus                       »  13  0  to 

TllAOACANTii,  loaf..       „  220  0  .. 

lu  HorU      „  160  0  .. 

OILS.  e  a. 

Skai,  palo  per  tun  36  C  ,. 

yellow  to  tinged   „  32  0    . . 

brown   81  0    . . 

fiPEiiM,  body    99  10    . . 

lieadmattor       ,,  0  0.. 

Cod  ,  37  0  .. 

Whale, South 80a, palo  ,,  38  0  .. 

yellow  ,,  37  0  .. 

brown  ,,  33  0  .. 

Kast  India, Fish  „  32  0  .. 

Olive,  Gulipoli  ,  68  0    . . 

Trieste                „  63  0  .. 

Ixsvant                „  63  0  .. 

Mogador   02  0  .. 

Spanish  ,  07  0  .. 

Sicily    66   0  .. 

CofX)ANur,  Cocliin..  por  ton  53  0  .. 

Ceylon..  51  0  .. 

Sydney         ,,  45  0  .. 

Ground  Nut  and  GiNOEi.Ly  : 

Bombay    0   0  .. 

Madras   40  0  .. 

Palm,  (ino    42  0  .. 

LiNsEi'.i)    29  0  .. 

RApjiSEKD,  English,  palo  ..  S3  10  .. 

brown   31  10  .. 

Foreign  pale....  34  0  .. 

brown   31  10  .. 

CorroN.SEED    30  0  .. 

Lard   67  0  .. 

Tallow    37  0  .. 

Petroleum,  Crude    12  0  .. 

a  d. 

refined, pcrgall.  1  6}  ., 

Spirit        „  11.. 

SEEDS.  B.  d. 

Canary  per  qr.  70  0  .. 

Caraway,  English  percwt.  0  0  .. 

German,  ic   30  0  .. 

Coriander    18  0  .. 

Hemp  j>er  qr.  42  0    . . 

Linseed,  English  per  qr  . .  65  0    . . 

Black  Sea  &  Azof  60  0    . . 

Calcutta       „  62   0  .. 

Bombay       ,,  63  0  .. 

St.  Petrsbrg.  „  56  0    . . 

Mustard,lbrown.  .per  bshl.  0  0  .. 

white..       ,,  12  0  .. 

Poppy,  East  India  per  qr,  57  0    . .  55 

SPICES. 

Cassia  LiONEA  ...  .per  cwt.  130  0    ..  140 

Vera  ,  60  0    ..  84 

Buds   140  0    . .  155 

Cinnamon,  Ceylon, 

1st  quality  per  lb.  2  3..      3  5 

2nd   do   1  10    ..       2  6 

Srd    do  ,  16..      2  7 

Tellicheny                „  19..       2  2 

Cloves,  Penang  ,  0  10    ..  Oil 

Amboyna   0  4}..       0  5J 

Zanzibar  ,  0  3$..  04 

GiNOKR,  Jam  ,  fine  percwt  90  0    ..    200  0 

Ord.  to  good  ..     „  36  0    ..     SO  0 

African                      „  23  0    ..      29  0 

Bengal   26  0    ..      23  0 

Malabar    0  0..       0  0 

Cochin  ,  42  0    ..    116  0 

Pepper,  Blk.  Malabar,  per  lb.   0  4i  . .      0  5 

White,  reUichony      „  0  10    ..  16 

Cayenne    0  4..      0  9 

VAEIOUSl  PEODirCTS. 
COCHINEAL— 

Honduras,  black  ,  .per  lb.  3  2..      4  5 

„        silver  ..     „  2  9    ..      3  0 

„        pasty  ..     „  17..      2  7 

Mexican, black  ,  3  1..      S  S 

„      silTcr  ,  2  11    ..      3  1 

Tenerifle,  black ... .    „  3  2    . .      4  S 

„       silver....    ,,  SO..      8  5 

GLDE,  Town  percwt  40  0    ..     60  0 

French                ,,  62  0    . .      0  0 

GUANO— 

African,  &c  per  ton.  0  0..      0  0 

Peruvian  ,  12  10    ..      0  0 

LAC,  SfiELLAC,  orange  p.  cwt  75  0    ..     90  0 

Liver  &  nat  orange     „  60  0   . .     76  0 

Garnet                        „  65  0    ..     60  0 

Button,  dark  to  mid.  „  55  0   . .     80  6 

Good  and  fino  ..  85  0    ..    115  6 

Sekdlac                    „  50  0   ..     65  0 

8TICK1.AC                    ,,  00  0   ..     70  0 

PUMICE  STONE  ..per  ton  120  0    ..    160  0 

SOAP,  Castile  ....percwt  3S  0    ..     39  0 

Marseilles   40  0    ..      0  0 

SPONGE,  Turk,  fin  pled  pr  lb.  12  0    ..     14  0 

Fair  to  good  ..     „  5  0..     11  0 

Ordinary              ,,  2  0..      4  0 

Bahama   0  10    ..       J  « 
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